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Comics  as  culture 


The  comic  strip  has  been  defined 
as  an  open-ended  dramatic 
narrative  about  a  recurring  set  of 
characters  told  in  a  series  of 
drawings,  often  including 
dialogue  in  balloons  and  a 
narrative  text,  and  published 
serially  in  newspapers.  The  daily 
and  Sunday  comic  strips  are  part 
of  the  reading  habits  of  more 
than  100  million  people  of  all 
educational  and  social  levels. 
During  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  surveys  have  indicated 
that  60  percent  of  newspaper 
readers  consider  the  comic  page 
the  priority  feature  in  their  read- 
ing. Along  with  jazz,  the  comic 
strip  as  we  know  it  represents 
America's  major  indigenous 
contribution  to  wcirld  culture. 
Comic  books,  on  the  other 
hand,  originally  an  offshoot  of  the 
comic  strip,  are  regarded  with 
considerable  suspicion  by  parents, 
educators,  psychiatrists,  and 
moral  reformers.  One  critic  has 
called  them  "crude,  unimagina- 
tive, banal,  vulgar,  ultimately 
corrupting."  Thev  have  been 
investigated  by  governmental 
committees  and  subjected  to 
severe  censorship.  Yet  even  in 
today's  uncertain  market,  more 
than  200  million  copies  are  sold 
a  year,  and  the  comic  book 
collecting  business  has  become  an 
important  area  of  investment  with 
its  own  price  guides  and  publica- 
tions to  facilitate  exchange  and 
trade. 


By  M.  Thomas  Inge 

Chairman,  Department  of  English 

Any  phenomenon  which  plays 
so  heavily  on  the  sensibility  of 
the  American  populace  deserves 
study  purely  for  sociological 
reasons  if  for  no  other.  The 
comics  serve  as  revealing  re- 
flectors of  popular  attitudes, 
tastes,  and  mores.  Because  comic 
strips  appear  in  daily  news- 
papers, a  publication  designed  for 
famih  consumption,  the 
syndicates,  editors,  and  pub- 
lishers submit  strips  to  the  se- 
verest kind  of  scrutiny  and 
control  to  be  sure  that  no  parent, 
political  bloc,  or  advertiser  whose 
support  it  courts  will  take  offense. 
In  the  thirties  conservative 
Harold  Gray  once  had  to  redraw 
a  Little  Orphan  Annie  sequence 
because  of  its  attack  on  one  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  programs,  and  the  liberal- 
slanted  Pogo  strip  by  Walt  Kelly 
was  often  banned  in  the  fifties  in 
southern  newspapers  because  of 
its  satirical  thrusts  at  school 
segregationists. 

Examine  the  comics  in  any  daily 
newspaper  and  each  will  be  found 
to  support  some  commonly  ac- 
cepted notion  or  standard  of 
society.  Blondie,  Archie,  Mary 
Worth,  Li'l  Ahner,  and  Gasoline  Alley 
support  the  idea  that  the  family  is 
the  basic  social  unit.  Judge  Parker, 
Rex  Morgan,  Mark  Trail,  and  Gil 
Thorpe  support  the  concepts  of 
decency  and  fair  play  among  the 
professions.  While  The  Wizard  of 
Id,  B.C.,  Peanuts,  Funky  Winker- 
bean,  Doonesbury,  and  Conchy  are 
overtly  satirical,  they  also  provide 
a  rational  standard  against  vs  hich 


the  aberrations  they  portray  can 
be  measured  and  found  laugh- 
able. Why  is  Andy  Capp,  who 
drinks  heavily,  gambles,  and 
commits  adultery,  permitted  to 
violate  these  social  taboos  on  the 
pages  of  the  funny  papers? 
Possibly  because  he  is  British  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  confused  with 
Americans.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
Andy  has  such  a  large  following — 
he  is  a  stubbornly  unpredictable 
and  incorrigible  individualist 
among  many  repetitious  and 
mindless  Caspar  Milquetoasts. 

Comic  books  are  subinitted  for 
approval  prior  to  publication  to 
the  Comics  Code  Authority, 
which  exercises  the  most  severe 
censorship  applied  to  any  mass 
media.  Guidelines  prohibit  dis- 
plays of  sex,  adultery,  divorce, 
drugs,  corrupt  authority,  or 
unpunished  crimes.  Subinission  to 
the  authority  requires  a  medium 
mainly  irrelevant  to  reality;  thus 
characters  escape  into  a  world  of 
fantasy,  dominated  by  super- 
heroes,  a  world  in  which  both 
might  and  right  are  on  the  side 
of  morality.  When  needed  to 
support  his  country  in  time  of 
war,  however,  no  superhero  has 
ever  dared  to  refuse. 

The  underground  press  comic 
strips  and  books,  which  came  into 
being  partly  to  defy  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Comics  Code  Au- 
thority, irt)nically  have  failed  to 
escape  the  basically  political 
nature  of  American  comic  art. 
The  defiance  of  American 


Will  Eisner's  work  m   The  Spirit,  a  1940s  comic  book  •,u/>pleme>il  lo  newspapers,  demonstrated 
a  striking  use  oj  angle,  Jraming,  lighting,  muod,  and  detail  characteristic  oj  the  cinema. 


Copyright  -  1975  Will  Eisner 


materialism  by  Robert  Crumb, 
however,  approaches  anarchv,  the 
rejection  of  society's  sexual  taboos 
by  S.  Clay  Wilson  is  absolute,  and 
the  doomsday  vision  of  Spain 
Rodriguez  predicts  the  total  de- 
struction of  civilization.  These  are 
radical  stances  beyond  the  pales 
of  political  ideology,  and  the 
underground  cartoonists  have 
had  the  incredible  luxury  of 
unrestricted  artistic  freedom. 
Their  work  thus  holds  promise  of 
a  politically  untrammeled  comic 
art  of  the  future. 

The  comics  also  derive  from 
popular  patterns,  themes,  and 
s}'mbols  of  Western  culture. 
Chester  Gould  has  credited 
Sherlock  Holmes  as  the  inspira- 
tion for  Dick  Tracy  (compare  the 
shape  of  their  noses),  and  Super- 
man was  based  on  Philip  Wvlie's 
1930  novel  Gladiator.  Bringing  Up 
Father,  better  known  as  "Maggie 
atid  Jiggs,"  by  Gecjrge  McManus 
was  inspired  bv  a  popular  play. 
The  Rising  Generation,  and  Philip 
Nowlan  based  Buck  Rogers  on  his 
own  short  storv  "Armageddon 
2419."  Dick  Tracy's  gallery  of 
grotesque  villains  draws  on  the 
gothic  tradition  and  follows  the 
medieval  concept  that  the 
outward  appearance  reflects  the 
inner  character.  Flash  Gordon, 
Prince  Valiant,  Captain  Marvel, 
and  the  Fantastic  Four  draw  on 
the  heroic  tradition  to  which  Her- 
cules, Sainson,  King  Arthur, 
Beowulf,  Davy  Crockett,  and  Paul 
Bunyan  belong. 

If  the  comics  have  absorbed 
much  of  Western  tradition,  they 
have  also  had  their  influence  cjn 
popular  language  and  culture. 
Word  coinages  deriving  from 
comic  strips,  and  still  found  in 
general  currency,  include /cr/;, 
baloney,  yardbird,  horsefeathers, 
google-eyed,  and  twenty-three  skidoo. 
There  are  Rube  Goldberg  con- 
traptions and  Micky  Mouse 
courses.  Certain  focjds  are  inextric- 
ably associated  with  certain 
characters:  Pcjpeye's  spinach, 
Wimpy's  hamburgers,  Jiggs's 
ccjrned  beef  and  cabbage,  and 
Dagwcjod's  incredible  sandwiches. 
Buster  Brown  clothes  and  shoes 
can  still  be  bcjught,  and  the 


Andy  Capp  by  Reggie  Smythe, 
Courtesy  of  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 

Unlike  most  comic  strip  tiiisbands,  Andy  Capp  refuses  to  work,  drinks  to  an  excess,  slays  out  all 
night,  and  chases  women.  He  probably  gets  away  with  it  because  Ameruan  readers  recognize  he 
IS  British  and  realize  that  he  is  not  intended  to  represent  typical  American  beliavior.  The 
real  reason  for  his  popularity,  however,  stems  from  his  willingness  to  recognize  his  human 
failings  and  accept  himself  Jor  the  miserable  sinner  that  he  is. 


Prince  Valiant  haircut  has  been 
popular  at  times.  While  C^harlie 
Brown  did  not  invent  the 
expletive  "Good  Grief!"   it  will  be 
several  decades  before  anyone  can 
use  the  phrase  without  automati- 
cally associating  it  with  Charles 
Schulz's  diminutive  loser  in  the 
game  of  life. 

Perhaps  a  major  reason  for 
recognizing  and  studying  the 
coiriics  is  the  fact  that  they  are  one 
of  the  few  native  American  art 
forms.  Literature,  drama,  music, 
film,  and  the  other  forms  of 
popular  cultine  were  largely 
established  in  Europe  and  most 
American  practitioners  (with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  film) 
have  followed  the  patterns  and 
standards  established  by  foreign 
masters — Joyce,  Ibsen,  the 
Beatles,  or  Eisenstein.  In  the 
comic  strip  and  the  comic  book, 
however,  Americans  have  defined 


the  forms,  expanded  their  aesthe- 
tic possibilities,  and  become  the 
first  masters  of  their  unique  visual 
and  narrative  pcjtential.  Winsor 
McCay,  George  Herriman, 
Alex  Ravmond,  Hal  Foster,  Roy 
Crane,  Milton  Caniff,  and  Will 
Eisner  are  just  a  few  of  the  inter- 
nationally recognized  geniuses  of 
the  comic  strip,  and  all  are 
Americans. 

In  a  great  variety  of  ways,  the 
comics  have  influenced  the 
general  culture  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  Pablo 
Picasso  was  supplied  with  Ameri- 
can funny  papers  in  France  by  his 
friend  Gertrude  Stein,  and  he 
drew  inspiration  from  them  for 
much  of  his  work,  such  as  The 
Dream  and  the  Life  of  Franco  (1937). 
When  samples  of  George 
Herriman's  brilliant  Krazy  Kat 
pages  circulated  in  France,  they 
were  recognized  as  early  examples 
of  dada  art,  and  a  few  great 
modern  masters,  such  as  George 
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by  James  Childress 


50ME  PeoPte  PEEL  A 
(TOMIC  Srf?lP  CHARACTER 
SHOULD  NEVER  MAKE 
MENTION  OP  KMOWING 
THAT  HE  IS  A  COMIC  6TR1P 
CHARACTER. 


THEV  SA7  IT  TENDS  TO  DE- 
6TR0V  THE  6UI5E  THAT 
WE'RE  REALLV  eUPPOSED  TO 
BE  LIVING  PEOPLE  AMD 

Fcicueee  attention  t^  wans 

INHERENT  NATURE  TO  606- 
STITOTE  ILLUSION  FOR 
REALlTy. 


ON  THE  SUPPACE  THIS  SEEMS 
A  VALID  ARGUMENT  BUT  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  IT  MAKES 
VOU  WONDER  WH</ANVONe 
WOULD  6R1M6  IT  UP  AT  ALL 


Coiichv  by  James  Childress  is  itistingutshed  by  ils  deeb  philosophical  examinations  oj  society  and 
human  nature.  In  this  particular  Sunday  page,  Childress  uses  the  conventions  oj  the  comic 
strip  format  to  make  a  metaphoru  comment  on  illusion  and  reality.  This  sort  oj  complex  self- 
awareness  on  the  part  oj  comic  strip  characters  «  unusual. 


^MAVSE  IN  REAL  LIFE  N 

WE'RE  ALL  COMIC  STRIP 
CHARACTERS  AND  TO  THINK 
LOMG  ON  IT  WOULD  SERVE 
ONLVTO  SMEAR  THE  INK  OF 
OUR  OWN  EXISTENCES. 


-t:i>- 


Conctty  by  Jim  Childress,  courtesy  ol  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 


B.  Luks  and  Lyonel  Feininger, 
produced  comic  pages  early  in 
their  careers.  The  pop  art  move- 
ment of  the  1960s  witnessed  the 
wholesale  appropriation  of  the 
forms,  symbols,  and  style  of  comic 
art  for  the  individual  aesthetic 
intentions  of  a  number  of  con- 
temporary artists  such  as  Andy 
Warhol,  Rov  Lichtenstein,  Mel 
Ramos,  Claes  Oldenburg,  and  Ray 
Ycishida,  among  others.  They 
have  appropriated  the 
iconography  of  comic  art  as  an 
appropriate  idiom  for  communi- 
cating their  contemporary  visions. 
Comic  imagery  is  liable  to  crop  up 
in  the  most  unlikely  places.  In 
Crystal  City,  Texas,  the  "Spinach 
Capital  of  the  World,"  there 
stands  a  statue  of  Popeye,  erected 
by  a  grateful  community.  The 
command  module  of  the  crew  of 
Apollo  10  answered  to  "C^harlie 
Brown,"  while  the  LEM  was 
named  "Snoopy."  Blondie  helps 
sell  margarine  in  Norway,  and  in 
France  Mandrake  the  Magician 
promotes  Renault  automobiles. 
The  Phantom  is  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  highly  popular  novels 
published  in  ten  languages 
throughout  all  of  Europe. 

In  addition  to  their  sociolcjgical 
value  and  their  cultural  signifi- 


cance, the  comics  are  also  of 
importance  unto  themselves,  as  a 
form  of  creative  expression  apart 
from  their  relationships  to  other 
forms  of  art.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  area  to  write  about 
because  we  lack  the  critical 
vocabulary  and  have  not  even 
begun  to  define  the  structural  and 
stylistic  principles  behind  success- 
ful comic  art.  Instead  we  tend  to 
rely  on  terms  borrowed  from 
other  areas  of  creative 
expression. 

For  example,  we  can  talk  about 
the  comics  as  a  form  of  communi- 
cation and  how  they  can  be  used 
as  propaganda,  in  advertising, 
for  the  dissemination  of 
information,  or  as  instructional 
aids.  Reading  teachers  have  only 
recently  begun  to  realize  the 
effectiveness  of  comic  books  in 
teaching  reluctant  or  unrespon- 
sive children  to  read — fascinated 
with  the  pictures  and  the  story 
being  portrayed,  they  are  led  to 
study  the  words  to  figure  out  what 
is  happening.  Contrary  to  the 
notion  that  comic  book  reading 
serves  as  a  cop  out  and  escape 
from  reading  "real"  books,  young 
readers  are  often  led  to  novels 


and  plays  after  reading  the  comic 
book  adaptations,  in  the  same  way 
adults  want  to  read  a  book  after 
viewing  the  movie  version  of  it 
(a  trend  so  popular  that  now  a 
book  is  often  not  written  until 
after  its  film  version  has  been 
released). 

We  can  talk  aboiU  the  comics  as 
graphic  art,  and  clearly  the  visual 
attraction  is  the  first  thing  that 
captures  our  attention.  The  comic 
artist  must  confront  and  solve  the 
same  problems  of  spatial  i  elation- 
ships,  balance,  and  form  that 
every  artist  must  face,  and  nearly 
all  modern  artistic  inovements 
and  styles  have  either  been 
anticipated  by  or  reflected  in  the 
comics.  In  the  case  of  pop  art, 
they  inspired  a  whole  school  of 
painting. 

Narration  or  story  telling  is  also 
a  main  function  of  the  comics. 
They  are  meant  to  be  read,  as 
opposed  to  traditional  narrative 
art  ineant  to  be  viewed  and  inter- 
preted. While  they  have  never 
competed  with  the  classics,  they 
have  seriously  altered  popular 
reading  habits  by  attracting 
readers  away  from  pulp 
magazines,  dime  novels,  and 
cheap  tabloids  (only  detective  and 


From  Hydrogen  Bomb  Funnies,  published  by  Rip  Off  Press,  San  Francisco  Copyright  1970  by  R  Crumb  " 

The  underground  comic  art  oj  Robert  Crumb,  creator  oj  Frtiz  the  Cat  and  popularizer  oj  the 
phrase  "Keep  on  truckin',"  reflects  a  radural  stance  beyond  political  ideology.  Crumb,  who 
portrays  himself  in  this  page,  is  a  brilliant  innovator  who  ha\  spawned  an  entire  school  oj 
imitators  and  has  had  a  pronounced  impact  on  popular  iconography. 


science  fiction  have  withstood  the 
competition  and  survived).  The 
total  work  of  some  cartoonists 
constitutes  sfjmething  like  a  novel 
on  the  pattern  of  Balzac's  human 
comedy  or  Faulkner's  Yoknapa- 
tawpha  County  cycle.  Little  Orphan 
Annie  follows  the  picaresque  pat- 
tern ui  Adventures  uf  Huckleberry 


Finn,  and  Gasoline  Alley 
anatcjniizes  an  entire  midwestern 
community  much  in  the  tradition 
of  Sherwood  Anderson's 
Winesburg,  Ohio  or  Sinclair  Lewis's 
Main  Street. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
comics  are  closest  to  drama  in  that 
both  rely  on  the  dramatic  conven- 
tions of  character,  dialogue, 


scene,  gesture,  compressed  time, 
and  stage  devices,  but  probably 
the  motion  picture  is  closer.  Will 
Eisner,  distinguished  for  his  visual 
innovations  in  comic  art,  has 
stated  that  "ccjmics  are  movies  on 
paper."  Eisner's  work  in  The  Spirit 
has  always  demonstrated  a 
brilliant  use  of  angle  shots, 
framing,  lighting,  mood,  and 
detail  characteristics  of  the  film 
medium.  When  William  Eriedkin, 
producer  of  The  French  Connection 
and  The  Exorcist,  announced  his 
intention  to  do  a  film  version  of 
The  Spirit  for  television,  he  paid 
tribute  to  Eisner's  influence  on  his 
own  work:  "Look  at  the  dramatic 
use  of  montage,  of  light  and 
sound.  See  the  dynamic  framing 
that  Eisner  employs,  and  the  deep 
vibrant  colors.  Many  film 
directors  have  been  influenced  by 
The  Spirit,  myself  included." 
Displaying  an  Eisner  cover  with  a 
man  being  chased  by  an  elevated 
train,  Eriedkin  notes,  "This  is 
where  I  got  ideas  for  the  chase  in 
The  French  Connection."  Eederico 
Eellini,  Orson  Welles,  and  Alain 
Resnais  are  other  film  makers 
who  have  acknowledged  their 
indebtedness  to  the  comics  for 
cinematic  concepts  and  tech- 
niques. In  fact,  many  standard 
techniques  were  first  employed  in 
the  comics — montage  (before 
Eisenstein),  angle  shots,  panning, 
close-ups,  cutting,  framing,  etc. 

Yet  none  of  these  relationships 
and  functions  discussed  above 
elucidate  comic  art  for  the  distinc- 
tive and  separate  medium  it 
happens  to  be.  Text,  artwork,  and 
meaning  cannot  be  judged 
independently  of  the  whole  work. 
Word  and  picture  interact  in  the 
best  examples  without  one 
dominating  the  other,  and  quite 
literally  the  medium  is  the 
message.  There  has  been  nothing 
else  quite  like  comic  art  on  the 
cultural  scene  since  the  invention 
of  the  novel  for  potential  in 
creative  challenge  and  imaginative 
development. 

Historical  studies,  biographies, 
appreciations,  anthologies,  and 
periodicals  on  the  subject  of  comic 
art  have  begun  to  proliferate 
recently  [for  a  detailed  survey,  see 


"American  Comic  Art:  A  Biblio- 
graphic Guide"  by  M.  Thomas 
Inge  in  Choice,  11  (January,  1975), 
1581-1593].  Partly  this  has 
resulted  from  publishers  wishing 
to  tap  the  lucrative  nostalgia 
market,  but  in  many  cases  because 
individuals  have  begun  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of 
documenting  this  part  of  our 
national  heritage.  The  study  of 
comics  has  become  a  part  of  high 
school,  college,  and  university 
curricula  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  University  of  Brasilia. 
Organizations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  comic  arts  have  been 
established  abroad,  such  as 
Socerlid  founded  in  Paris  in  1 967 
and  ICON  founded  in  Brazil  in 
1970;  and  special  journals  are 
devoted  to  the  reprinting  and 
study  of  classic  American  comic 
strips,  such  as  Phenix  in  France, 
Linus  in  Italy,  and  Bang!  in  Spain. 

At  least  three  research  centers 
now  exist  in  the  United  States  and 
are  open  to  the  public — the  San 
Francisco  Academy  of  Comic  Art, 
the  Cartoon  Museum  in  Orlando, 
Florida,  and  the  Museum  of 
Cartoon  Art  in  Greenwich, 
Connecticut.  The  latter  has  re- 
cently instituted  a  Hall  of  Fame. 

When  "A  Nation  of  Nations," 
the  Bicentennial  exhibition  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  opens 
next  March  at  the  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology  for  a  five 
year  run,  a  prominent  part  of  the 
space  will  be  dedicated  to 
documenting  the  worldwide 
influence  of  the  American 
comics. 

Those  who  hesitate  to  accept 
comic  art  as  a  significant  form  of 
expression  might  remember  that 
Shakespeare  was  once  merely  a 
contributor  to  Elizabethan 
popular  culture  who  spoke  to  the 
pit  as  well  as  the  gallery,  and  it 
took  decades  for  the  elite  to  grant 
his  work  the  respectability  it 
deserved.  Perhaps  the  day  will 
come  when  some  of  our  major 
comic  artists  will  be  granted  the 
place  they  deserve  in  the 
pantheon  of  American  high 
culture. 

Copyright  ®  1975  by  M.  Thomas 
Inge.  All  rights  reserved. 


An  effective  combination  of  suggestive  dialogue  and  dramatic  activity  in  jusi  one  panel  oj  a 
comic  strip  can  m  a  remarkably  concise  way  delineate  the  basic  conflict  behind  the  total  narrative. 
The  reader  can,  injact,  develop  the  rest  of  the  story  to  suit  his  own  fancy  on  the  basis  of  this  one 
drawing  by  Neal  Adams. 


Editor's  note:  Dr.  M.  Thomas  Inge, 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  English 
department,  is  widely  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  American  comic  art. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  commis- 
sioned him  to  write  an  essay  on  the 
subject  for  its  catalog  of  a  new 
exhibit,  "A  Nation  of  Nations:  An 
Exhibition  in  Celebration  of  the  200th 
Anniversary  of  American  Indepen- 
dence," scheduled  to  open  in  1976. 
Last  spring  he  taught  a  nojicredit 
course  on  American  comic  art  for 
VCU's  Center  for  Continuing 
Education. 


Drug  users 
and  their  abuses 


The  two  major  problem  drugs  in 
America  today  are  not  heroin  and 
cocaine,  not  marijuana  and  LSD, 
not  even  diet  pills  and  tran- 
quilizers. The  two  drugs  posing 
the  greatest  threat,  used  every- 
where and  by  almost  everyone, 
and  at  all  levels  of  society  are 
alcohol  and  tobacco. 

"Estimates  show  that  250,000 
people  are  now  dying  each  year 
from  nicotine  abuse  and  these 
deaths  are  on  the  increase.  In 
1972  alone  there  were  more  than 
25,000  highway  fatalities  that 
were  traceable  to  alcohol,"  said 
Dr.  Richard  E.  Hardy,  quoting 
from  the  introduction  to  his 
recent  book.  Types  of  Drug  Abusers 
and  Their  Abuses.  Dr.  Hardy,  who 
is  a  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Counseling  at  Virginia  Com- 
monwealth University,  collabo- 
rated on  the  book  with  his 
colleague  in  the  School  of  Com- 
munity Services,  Dr.  John  G.  Cull. 
Cull,  also  a  professor  of  rehabili- 
tation counseling,  is  director  of 
VCU's  Regional  Counseling 
Training  Program  at  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Rehabilitation 
Center  at  Fishersvillc,  Virginia. 
Both  men  are  internationally 
recognized  authorities  in  the 
fields  of  drug  abuse  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  While  thev 
are  concerned  about  the  misuse  of 
anv  chemical  substance,  they 
are  particularly  alarmed  by  the 
widespread  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco. 

"If  you  were  to  rate  the  relative 
harm,  or  danger,  of  various 
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chemical  substances  of  abuse  on  a 
scale  from  one  to  ten,  with  ten 
being  at  top  and  the  most  damag- 
ing and  one  being  at  the  bottom 
and  least  damaging,  then 
alcohol  and  nicotine  would  place 
at  the  very  top  and  the  drug 
tetrahydrocannabinol,  which  is  in 
marijuana,  would  be  near  the  very 
bottom,"  stated  Dr.  CaiII  in  a 
recent  interview.  He  explained 
that  the  national  social,  economic, 
psychological,  and  physiological 
impact  of  nicotine  and  akohol  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  marijuana 
("a  rather  innocuous  drug")  and 
even  that  of  heroin. 

Alcohol,  he  pointed  out,  can 
cause  brain  damage  while  nico- 
tine is  responsible  for  cancer  of 
the  lungs,  throat,  and  larynx.  "We 
have  so  inany  drugs  of  abuse  that 
do  much  more  damage  and  have 
a  greater  deleterious  effect 
nationally  than  heroin  does.  Why 
don't  we  mobilize  just  as 
vigorously  against  alcohol  and 
nicotine?"  queried  Dr.  (aiII. 

"If  you  look  at  the  number  of 
deaths  caused  each  year  by 
alcohol  and  compare  that  with  the 
number  of  deaths  caused  each 
year  by  heroin,  there  is  a  stark 
comparison.  If  you  look  at  the 
number  of  families  that  are 
sacrificed  by  alcohol  and  if  you 
look  at  the  impact  on  the  gross 
national  product  clue  to  reduced 
productivity,  then  you  can  see 
alcohol's  overwhelming  impact," 
said  Cull. 


Drs.  Hardy  and  Cull,  both  re- 
habilitation psvc  hologists,  are  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject 
of  drug  abuse.  Between  them  they 
have  some  twenty  years' 
experience  in  working  with 
alcoholics,  heroin  addicts,  and 
other  types  of  drug  abusers.  They 
also  have  had  more  than  seventy 
articles  and  books  published  on 
drug  abuse  and  other  subjec  ts 
related  to  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ing. In  addition  to  Types  of  Drug 
Abusers  and  Their  Abuses,  their 
most  recent  books  published  by 
Charles  C  Thomas,  of  Springfield 
Illinois,  include:  Counseling 
Strategics  ivith  Special  Papulations; 
Drug  Language  and  Lore; 
Psychological  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Youthful 
Delinquent;  Rehabilitation  Teeh- 
niepies  in  Severe  Disability;  and  Drug 
Treatment  Programs:  National  and 
Internatunial.  More  than  thirty 
reviews  of  their  books  have  been 
published  in  foreign  and  inter- 
national joinnals. 

Last  Februars  Dr.  Cull  and  Dr. 
Hardy  addressed  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Drug  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  in  Bangkok, 
Thailand.  In  May  the  two  traveled 
to  Toronto,  Canada,  where  they 
spoke  to  the  International 
Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities  meeting.  Just  this  past 
June  they  were  invited  to 
address  the  graduate  faciilt\  at 
Iran's  School  of  Rehabilitation 
Sciences  in  Tehran  and  the 
Danish  Commission  on  Rehabilita- 
tion. They  expect  to  make  the  trip 


"We  are  conditioned  to 
the  use  of  alcohol  and 
smoking." 


to  Iran  and  Denmark  in  late 
summer. 

But,  what  is  drug  abuse?  For 
Cull,  there  is  no  easy  answer. 
"If  a  person  plays  golf  on 
Saturday  and  goes  back  to  the 
clubhouse  for  a  couple  of  cold 
beers,  is  that  abusing  alcohol? 
What  if  a  person  has  to  have  a 
quart  of  alcohol  a  day?  Is  that 
abusing  alcohol?  Well,  I  think  it  is 
obvious  that  one  is  abusing 
alcohol  and  the  other  isn't  because 
we  are  looking  at  the  two 
extremes.  But  where  is  the  middle 
ground?  Where  do  you  say  drug 
abuse  starts?  There  is  no  way  to 
say  drug  abuse  starts  at  a  certain 
point. 

"Some  people  would  say  that 
the  ingestion  of  any  chemical 
substance  other  than  for  medical 
purposes  is  the  abuse  of  that  sub- 
stance .  .  .  If  you  feel  that  rigid 
ab(jut  it,  then  it  gives  you  a  sense 
of  comfort  in  being  able  to  say 
very  precisely  what  drug  abuse 
is,"  explained  Dr.  Cull.  Cull  and 
his  colleague  don't  define  drug 
abuse  that  rigidly.  "I  feel  that 
drug  abuse  occurs  when  a 
chemical  substance  starts  to  alter 
an  individual's  psychological, 
social,  or  economic  effectiveness. 
But  this  is  still  a  subjective 
measure.  I  know  of  no  objective 
criteria  by  which  you  can  say  this 
is  drug  abuse  and  that  is  not." 

While  they  may  find  it  difficult 
to  define  drug  abuse,  Drs.  Hardy 
and  Cull  have  nevertheless  cate- 
gorized twelve  different  types  of 
drug  abusers  and  their  abuse 
characteristics.  In  their  book  Types 


of  Drug  Abusers  and  Their  Abuses. 
they  have  listed  the  ft)llowing 
types  of  abusers:  the  medical 
profession  addict,  the  pain-prone 
addict,  the  abuser  of  opiates,  the 
military  drug  abuser,  the  hippie 
drug  abuser,  the  street  addict,  the 
southern  addict,  the  abuser  of 
stimulants  and  depressants,  the 
marijuana  abuser,  the  abuser  of 
psvchedelic-hallucinogens,  the 
alcohol  abuser,  the  abuser  of 
tobacco,  and  the  ex-addict. 
Chapters  in  the  book  were  written 
by  various  national  authorities  in 
the  fields  of  drug  abuse,  soci- 
ology, psychology,  and 
rehabilitation. 

The  author  of  the  section  on 
the  medical  profession  addict 
points  out  that  "narcotic  addiction 
is  a  serious  occupational  hazard 
of  the  medical  profession  .  .  . 
approximately  15  percent  of 
known  narcotic  addicts  are 
physicians.  Another  15  percent 
are  members  of  professions  allied 
to  medicine — nursing  and  phar- 
macy." The  explanations  given 
for  the  frequency  rate  among 
doctors — which  is  twenty-five  to 
one  hundred  times  greater  than 
that  for  the  general  pt)pulation — 
are  fatigue,  overwork,  and 
physical  illness. 

Another  writer  describes  the  so- 
called  southern  addict,  found  in 
the  villages  and  small  towns  of  the 
southeast.  Such  addicts  are 
said  to  be  middle-aged  whites  who 
use  opiates  such  as  morphine  and 
synthetic  narcotics  rather  than 


heroin.  Approximately  50  percent 
of  them  become  addicted  to  nar- 
cotics during  medical  treatment 
for  a  physical  illness.  After 
becoming  addicted,  the  majority 
of  them  continue  to  obtain 
narcotics  legally. 

In  the  chapter  on  alcohol  abuse, 
the  writer  describes  alcohol  abuse 
as  one  of  the  major  health 
problems  of  our  time  because  of 
its  frequency  and  its  potentially 
devastating  effects  on  the  health, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  the 
individual.  While  estimates  of  the 
mcidence  of  alcohol  abuse  vary, 
the  author  indicates  that  30 
percent  of  the  U.S.  adult  popula- 
tion are  moderate  to  heavy 
drinkers.  Five  to  10  percent  are 
considered  alcoholics. 

"Nicotine  is  a  potent  poison 
widely  used  as  an  insecticide," 
writes  the  author  in  the  section 
on  tobacco  abuse.  He  points  out 
that  tobacco  fits  every  behavior 
and  chemical  criterion  for  a  drug, 
although  it  is  rarely  considered 
such.  Tobacco,  which  is  tried  by 
almost  everyone,  is  used  regularly 
by  nearly  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion at  some  time  or  other.  The 
author  also  stated:  "If  we  sin- 
cerely desire  to  reduce  drug  abuse 
in  general,  then  our  first  target 
must  be  the  early  training  drugs 
such  as  tobacco,  alcohol,  aspirin, 
and  caffeine." 

According  to  Hardy  and  Cull, 
both  alcohol  and  nicotine  are 
"hard  drugs,"  drugs  upon  which, 
they  say,  there  is  a  high  proba- 
bility of  psychological  and 
physiological  dependence. 
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"We're  trying  to  regulate 
marijuana  . . .  and  it  can't 
be  done." 


Marijuana,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  a  hard  drug. 

"Marijuana,  by  my  definition,  is 
not  a  hard  drug,"  stated  Dr. 
Hardy,  who  earned  his  master's 
degree  in  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ing from  VCU  in  1962.  "In  my 
opinion  marijuana  is  not  harmful 
except  in  cases  where  it  leads  to 
further  experimentation  and 
further  involvement  with  other 
drugs."  The  age  of  the  user  mav 
be  a  factor  in  whether  one 
advances  to  hard  drugs,  explained 
Dr.  Hardy.  "If  a  person  starts 
with  marijuana  at  age  twelve,  thir- 
teen, or  fourteen,  it's  natural  to 
assume  that  he  is  going  to  experi- 
ment further  with  other  drugs  .  .  . 
But  if  a  person  is  thirty-five  years 
old  and  he  tries  marijuana,  then 
he  probably  will  never  go  on  to 
heroin,  cocaine,  or  LSD." 

Marijuana,  Hardy  noted,  is 
being  used  increasingly  at  all 
levels  in  society,  but  particularly 
in  the  under  thirty-five  age  group. 
People  over  thirty-five,  he  ex- 
plained, have  difficulty  in 
experimenting  with  marijuana 
because  of  societal  teaching.  "It 
was  alright  for  them  as  teenagers 
to  get  heavily  inebriated  every 
weekend  on  alcohol,  but  smoking 
one  marijuana  cigarette  would 
send  them  all  to  church  in 
repentance  on  Sunday  morning." 

Although  the  liberalization  of 
marijuana  laws  is  being  debated 
this  year  in  the  legislative  houses 
of  twenty-four  states.  Dr.  Hardy 
does  not  believe  the  drug  should 
be  legalized.  "I  think  marijuana 
should  be  decriininalized,"  said 


Gary  Burns 
Dr.  John  G.  Cull:  "Drug  abuse  occurs  wlwn  a 
chemwal  substance  starts  to  alter  an  individual's 
psychological,  social,  or  economic  efjectiveness." 

Hardy.  "I  would  dislike  seeing 
our  society  take  on  another  legal 
drug.  It  would  just  lead  to  legal 
advertising.  We  are  overly  drug- 
dominated  now;  however,  the 
exaggerated  emphasis  on 
marijuana  as  a  dangerous  drug  is 
just  ludicrous.  We  should  not 
ruin  voimg  people's  lives  bv 
making  criminals  out  of  them  and 
sending  them  to  prison  for  simple 
possession  of  marijuana  .  .  .  We 
should  concentrate  on  the  other 
drugs  that  are  more  harmful — 
alcohol,  tobacco,  heroin,  and 
cocaine." 

Already  Alaska  and  Oregon 
have  decriminalized  possession  of 
marijuana.  Hardy  is  confident 
that  other  states,  including 
Virginia,  will  soon  follow.  "I'm 


convinced  that  legislation  will 
come  about  that  will  decriminalize 
the  use  and  simple  possession  of 
marijuana."  Virginia,  he  pre- 
dicted, will  decriminalize 
possession  of  marijuana  in  three 
or  four  years. 

According  to  Dr.  Hardy, 
lesearch  generalh'  has  show n 
that  marijuana  "is  not  nearly  as 
dangerous  as  tobacco,  which  is 
sold  everywhere."  He  likens  the 
present  laws  regarding  marijuana 
to  Prohibition.  "It's  sinprising." 
he  said,  "that  we  can't  learn  from 
that  experience  with  alcohol  .  .  . 
We're  trying  to  regulate  mari- 
juana just  as  we  tried  to  regulate 
alcohol,  and  it  can't  be  done  .  .  . 
People  must  have  respect  for  the 
law.  and  if  they  do  not  respect  it 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  willing 
to  follow  it  in  sufficient  numbers, 
then  the  law  is  unenforceable. 
And  the  present  marijuana 
situation  is  unenforceable." 

It  is  not  unusual  for  young 
people  to  experiment  with  some 
drugs,  indicated  Hardy.  "Cer- 
tainly, experimentation  with  mari- 
juana is  not  unusual.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  unusual  for  a  voung 
person  in  high  school  in  this  clay 
to  never  smoke  marijuana.  In 
other  words,  it  would  not  be 
following  the  peer  pressure  which 
we  all  must  follow  in  order  to 
survive.  But  if  a  person  starts  to 
advance  rapidh  up  the  scale 
toward  hard  drugs,  if  he  starts 
losing  time  from  school  or  froin 
work,  then  he  is  drug  dependent, 
and  we  have  a  different  problem. 
But  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 


"Our  drug  education 
programs  have  been 
colossal  flops." 


have  experimented  with  drugs 
and  have  never  taken  them  more 
than  once  or  twice."  He  also 
pointed  out  that  adolescent  drug 
use  is  a  form  of  youthful  rebellion 
against  family  standards  of 
behavior. 

"Marijuana  may  be  losing  some 
of  its  exotic  flavor,  but  it  is  still 
being  used  extensively,"  stated 
Hardy.  "Young  people  have 
learned — many  of  them  painfully 
— about  the  harder  drugs,  LSD, 
cocaine,  and  heroin,  and  are  not 
using  them  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  just  three  or  four  years  ago 
.  .  .  Young  people  are  tired  of 
being  harassed,  so  they  are  shift- 
ing to  a  more  dangerous  drug — 
legal  alcohol." 

Both  Hardy  and  Cull  blame  the 
mass  media  for  much  of  today's 
drug  problem.  "We  are  condi- 
tioned to  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
smoking  by  the  vast  advertising  of 
the  liquor  and  tobacco  industries. 
Each  time  we  pick  up  a  magazine 
we  read  how  good  it  is  to  use 
either  alcohol  or  tobacco."  Such 
advertising,  observed  Hardy,  has 
conditioned  our  whole  society  to 
believe  that  these  drugs  "are  not 
only  acceptable,  but  are  also 
exotic. 

"It's  hard  to  see  how  things 
could  be  much  worse  when  the 
legal  system  allcjws  huge  com- 
panies and  respectable  concerns 
to  inundate  the  public  with  adver- 
tisements for  drugs  that  have 
been  proven  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  to  kill."  Although  all 


Gary  Burns 
Dr.  Richard  E.  Hardy:  "Younfr  people  have 
learned— many  of  them  pamfulh-about  the 
harder  drugs,  LSD,  cocaine,  and  heroin  .  .  .  so 
they  are  shifting  to  a  more  dangerous  drug- 
legal  alcohol." 

tobacco  advertisements  must  now 
carry  the  Surgeon  General's  warn- 
ing that  cigarette  smoking  is 
dangerous  to  health.  Hardy 
demonstrated  how  advertisers 
still  get  their  message  across.  He 
pointed  out  that  advertisers  no 
longer  can  use  young  people  in 
their  ads,  so  "they  now  use  nice- 
looking,  middle-aged  adults  who 
may  be,  for  instance,  rowing  a 
canoe  on  a  beautiful  lake  and 
thereby  associating  smoking  with 
the  great  life." 

Advertisers  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  encourage  drug  use. 
The  motion  picture  and  television 
industries  depict  heroes  smoking 
cigarettes  and  cigars  and  drinking 
straight  whiskey.  Hardy  has 
observed  from  watching  his  share 
of  Westerns  that  "few  people  in 
the  Old  West  ever  walked  into  a 
saloon  and  ordered  a  glass  of 


ice  water  after  riding  twentv  miles 
through  the  desert  on  a  hot  horse 
.  .  .  You  would  think  that  they 
would  want  ice  water,  but  they 
drink  hard  whiskev  without  so 
much  as  an  ice  cube  in  it." 

Popular  music  is  another 
medium  which  also  serves  as  a 
constant  advertisement  for  drugs, 
particularly  among  the  young. 
Cull  has  noticed  that  young 
people  who  are  tuned  into 
popular  music  can  listen  to  songs, 
many  of  them  in  the  "top  ten," 
and  get  totallv  different  messages 
from  those  their  parents  get. 
"Their  music,"  stated  Cull,  "is  sort 
of  like  a  massive  conspiracy 
because  it  communicates  to  them, 
and  the  adults  don't  understand 
what's  going  on."  Through  their 
interviews  with  young  drug 
abusers  and  their  own  listening, 
the  two  youthful  professors  can 
reel  off  the  titles  of  dozens  of 
drug-oriented  tunes.  One  popular 
song  by  the  Beatles  several 
years  ago  was  "Lucy  in  the  Sky 
with  Diamonds,"  an  euphemistic 
term  for  LSD.  They  named  other 
songs  with  drug  overtones:  "With 
a  Little  Help  from  My  Friends," 
"Mother's  Little  Helper,"  "Rainy 
Day  Woman,"  and  "Mr.  Tambou- 
rine Man." 

Often  tiines  songs,  whether 
intended  to  be  drug  related  or 
not,  are  interpreted  as  such  by 
young  listeners.  The  song  "Candy 
Man,"  cited  by  Dr.  Cull,  has  been 
interpreted  to  be  about  a  drug 
pusher.  Another,  "Wildwood 
Flower,"  originally  was  a  bluegrass 
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"We  should  turn  on  to  life 
. . .  and  not  through 
artificial  means." 


tune.  Words  were  added  recently, 
making  it  an  "advertisement  for 
marijuana,"  said  Hardv.  "It's 
reall\'  like  piped  propaganda 
coming  into  the  home  and  being 
listened  to  by  everyone  with  all 
getting  different  messages." 

Hardy  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  "our  drug  education 
programs  have  been  colossal 
flops.  In  fact,  what  they  have 
done  in  manv  cases  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  drugs."  This  is  especially 
true  of  drug  education  programs 
in  the  public  schools.  "I  am 
afraid  some  people  have 
experimented  with  drugs  that 
thev  learned  aboiu  through  the 
drug  education  programs. " 
Although  he  acknowledges  that 
the  programs  "have  made  a 
sincere  effort  to  give  the  kids  the 
facts,"  he  believes  that  "the  best 
thing  we  can  do  .  .  .  would  be  to 
not  talk  so  much  about  drugs.  We 
should  just  have  a  moratorium  on 
drug  education  .  .  .  because  it 
seems  to  work  in  opposite  direc- 
tions from  those  we  had  hoped 
for.  We  thought  we  could  tell 
kids,  'Now  don't  take  cocaine 
because  it  has  this  effect.'  So,  the 
kid  who  never  thought  of  taking 
cocaine  says,  'Well,  a  lot  of  people 
took  it  and  they  seemed  to  like  it, 
and  I  want  to  know  more  about 
it.'  " 

Generally,  drug  abuse  is 
symptomatic  of  underlying 
problems — problems  that  are 
related  to  an  individual's 
feelings  of  inadequacy  and 
discontent.  "I  think  that  a  society 
that  is  as  highly  competitive  as 


ours  and  requires  as  much  as  ours 
naturally  has  a  high  rate  of  drug 
abuse,"  stated  Dr.  Hardv.  "Drug 
abuse  exists  in  all  major  cultures, 
but  when  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  life  increase,  so  does  the  desire 
to  alter  one's  mental  conscious- 
ness, to  escape,  to  get  away 
some  how." 

"One  reason  for  taking  drugs," 
stated  Cull,  "is  to  escape  from 
contemporary  reality — to  get  away 
from  oneself  and  from  one's 
environment.  If  a  person  who  has 
an  overwhelming  need  to  escape 
can  be  given  a  chance  to  look 
inward  and  see  something  of 
value,  then  a  great  deal  of  the 
need  to  escape — to  take  drugs — is 
removed." 

However,  it  is  Hardy's  belief 
that  one's  desire  to  change  the 
state  of  his  consciousness  is  a 
common,  psychological  character- 
istic of  mankind.  "This  is  why 
people  often  experiment  in  the 
first  place.  They  want  something 
a  little  higher  or  a  little  lower. 
They  want  to  feel  a  little 
different,  so  thev  start  to  experi- 
ment with  some  type  of  drug, 
especially  those  that  are  more 
readily  available." 

But  instead  of  turning  to  drugs. 
Hardy  urges  that  "we  should  turn 
on  to  life  .  .  .  turn  on  to  the 
things  which  are  meaningful  in 
life — our  families  and  friend.s — 
and  on  to  the  beauties  of  things 
close  to  us — music,  the  arts, 
meditation,  whatever — and  not 
through  artificial  means." 
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Chinese  opium  smokers.  Engraved  by  G.  Palerson  after  a  drawing  by  T.  Allen. 

Drug  language  and  lore 


Bettmann  Archive 


There  exists  within  the  shadowy  ivorld 
of  the  drug  culture  n  unique  language 
almost  incomprehensible  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  its  tnysterious  jargon. 

Eight  years  ago  Dr.  Richard  E. 
Hardy  and  Dr.  John  G.  Cull, 
colleagues  in  VCU's  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  Counseling,  began 
collecting  terms  used  by  street  addicts 
in  Richmond's  black  ghettos.  As  a 
result  of  their  lengthy  study,  the  two 
professors  have  compiled  a  1 7 1 -page 
dictionary  listing  more  than  2,100 
terms  used  by  drug  users  and 
abusers.  Published  recently  by  Charles 
C  Thomas  under  the  title  Drug 
Language  and  Lore,  this  unusual 
dictionary  is  one  of  the  most  complete 


ccnnpilations  to  date  of  language  used 
in  today's  drug  society. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to 
Drug  Language  and  Lore,  "the  use 
of  these  words  varies  dramatically 
among  geographic  regions."  However, 
Drs.  Hardy  and  Cull  have  tried  to 
include  those  words  and  terms  used 
mcjst  frequently. 

This  dictionary  is  desigiied  to  aid 
law  enforcement  agencies,  social 
u'orkers,  rehabilitation  counselors, 
and  other  professionals  who  luork  with 
drug  users. 

"If  professionals  are  to  be  of  help 
to  members  of  the  drug  culture, " 
urite  Hardy  and  Cull  in  the  preface, 
"they  must  not  only  understand  the 
language  of  the  drug  user  and 
abuser,  but  they  also  must  have  a  feel- 


ing for  the  differences  in  his  percep- 
tions of  the  words  and  his  use  of 
language.  .  .  .  Subcultural  groups 
use  language  iii  decidedly  different 
fashions.  .  .  .  Consequently,  profes- 
sionals who  work  with  the  drug  abuser 
must  understand  the  jargon  of  this 
group.  This  dictionary  is  only  the  first 
.step  to  developing  this 
uiiderstanding. " 

With  the  permission  of  the  authors 
and  the  publisher,  the  VCU 
Magazine  excerpts  .some  of  the  most 
frequently  used  terms  listed  in  Drug 
Language  and  Lore. 
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Acapulco  Gold     Marijuana  with 
a  potential  high  tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol content.  Acapulco  Gold 
is  a  desired  type  of  marijuana 
because  of  its  strength  and 
smoothness. 

Acid     lysergic  acid  diethylamide, 
an  hallucinogen  which  is  a  very 
powerful  psychotomimetic;  is 
derived  both  naturally  and 
synthetically  in  the  laboratory. 
There  is  limited  medical  use  for 
this  drug.  It  is  sold  in  the  form 
of  liquid  in  ampoules,  in 
powdered  form,  or  rarely  on 
sugar  cubes  on  which  a  drop  of 
the  concentrated  drug  has  been 
dissolved. 

Ahead     a  chronic  user  of  LSD 

Alice  B.  Toklas  cookies     cookies 
made  with  marijuana 

Angel  dust     an  animal  tran- 
quilizer containing  PCP 
(phencyclidine) 

Atom  bomb     a  marijuana 
cigarette  laced  with  heroin 

Bad     this  means  very  good.  For 
example,  bad  dope  would  be 
good  strong  dope  (some 
heroin  from  Asia  is  95%  pure). 
This  would  be  called  pure  bad 
dope  or  pure  bad  H 

Bad  trip     a  psychotic  episode 
producing  a  panic  as  a  result  of 
the  ingestion  of  LSD 

Beat  the  rap     to  be  acquitted  of  a 
criminal  charge 

Be  in  tweeds     to  smoke  mari- 
juana cigarettes 

Bee  that  stings     a  drug  habit, 
especially  one  coming  on.  also 
referred  to  as  "a  monkey  on  my 
back" 


Bird  house     a  place  where  drug 
addicts  often  make  their  con- 
tact, especially  for  morphine 
and  heroin.  This  refers  to  the 
structure  of  some  flop  houses 
which  have  sleeping  areas 
cordoned  off  by  wire.  The  flop 
house  itself  is  called  a  bird 
house 

Blow  coke     to  sniff  or  snort 
cocaine 

Blow  the  scene     1.  said  of  a  drug 
addict  who  fails  to  show  up  at 
prearranged  meeting  with  a 
pusher  2.  said  of  a  pusher  who 
fails  to  meet  the  addict  3.  to 
leave  any  place,  for  example, 
"blow  the  scene"  means  let's 
leave  where  we  are  and  go 
elsewhere 

Bogart     1.  to  fail  to  pass  a  mari- 
juana cigarette  around  to  the 
rest  of  the  group  2.  to  try  to 
monopolize  a  joint  of  marijuana 
usually  through  force  or  threat 
of  force 

Bum  rap     an  arrest  or  conviction 
for  a  crime  that  one  did  not 
actually  commit,  as  distin- 
guished from  denying  it 

Bum  trip     a  very  unpleasant 
experience  while  under  the 
influence  of  lysergic  acid 
diathvlamide 

Burned  out     1.  something 

rendered  ineffective  or  useless 
as  a  result  of  over  use.  For 
example,  an  individual  who  has 
been  mainlining  for  a  long 
period  of  time  may  block  his 
veins  with  scar  tissue  and 
render  them  useless  for 


injection  of  narcotics.  In  this 
situation  one  would  say  his 
veins  were  burned  out  2.  refers 
to  an  individual  who  as  a  result 
of  extensive  use  of  narcotics 
and  as  a  result  of  brain  absesses 
has  experienced  cerebral 
damage.  In  this  instance  vou 
would  refer  to  the  individual 
himself  as  being  burned  out 
Bust  or  busted     1.  arrested 

2.  broke 

Chipping     to  take  narcotics  only 
on  an  irregular  basis 

Circus     a  feigned  illness,  fit,  or 
spasm  relied  upon  by  a  drug 
addict  to  elicit  svmpathy  in 
order  to  get  a  prescriptit)n  for 
narcotics  from  a  physician 

Clean  1.  to  be  free  of  suspicion 
for  criminal  acts  2.  to  have  no 
narcotics  on  one's  possession 

3.  to  be  off  drugs 
Coke     cocaine 

Colombia  red     a  particularly 
good  grade  of  marijuana  grown 
in  (Colombia.  This  is  now  a  re- 
placement for  Panama  red, 
which  is  no  longer  available  on 
the  drug  market 

Connection     1.  a  drug  supplier 
2.  the  act  of  buving  drugs 

Cut     the  dilution  of  a  narcotic 
with  substances  like  lactose 
(milk  sugar)  or  quinine,  strych- 
nine, etc.,  in  order  to  increase 
the  profit  of  the  drug  trafficker. 
Generally  the  quinine  is  added 
to  provide  the  characteristic 
alkaloid  bitter  taste 

Dime  bag     a  ten  dollar  purchase 
of  narcotics 
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"Professionals  who  work 
with  the  drug  abuser 
must  understand  the 
jargon." 


Dope     1.  narcotics  2.  information 
3.  to  drug.  This  term,  like  dope 
fiend,  tends  to  be  taboo  among 
addicts,  though  they  use  it 
perjuratively 

Downer     1.  an  unpleasant  ex- 
perience, especially  a  bad  trip 
on  LSD  or  other  hallucinogenic 
or  psychedelic  drugs.  2.  a 
sedative  or  trancjuilizer 

Dropping     taking  drugs  by 
mouth 

D.T.'s     deliriimi  tremens 

Dynamite     something  extra 
special  or  good;  an  adjective 
referring  to  good  quality  nar- 
cotics or  drugs.  For  example, 
Dynamite  T  refers  to  a  particu- 
larly good  or  potent  batch  of 
marijuana.  Dynamite  Horse  re- 
fers to  a  particularly  good 
quality  of  heroin,  cocaine,  or  a 
powerful  narcotic  preparation 

Fat  jay     a  marijuana  cigarette 
approaching  the  size  of  a 
commercial  cigarette  or  larger. 
They  are  made  large  to 
compensate  for  weaker  types  of 
marijuana 

Flashback     partial  recurrence  of 
an  LSD  trip  sometime  after 
the  last  LSD  trip  and  without 
the  ingestion  of  additional 
LSD 

Flipped  out     1.  to  become 

psychotic  as  a  result  of  repeated 
drug  abuse  2.  crazy 

Freak     an  individual  who  is 
excessive  in  some  area;  for 
example,  "acid  freak"  or  "speed 
freak" 

Freak  out     to  become  psychotic 
as  a  result  of  a  bad  experience 


with  an  hallucinogen  or 
psychedelic  drug 
Funky     earthy  or  basic 

Gassed  up  a  narcotic  addict 
under  the  influence  of  a  drug 

Ciet  straight  to  satisfy  one's 
desire  for  an  addictive  drug 

Grass     marijuana 

"H"     heroin 

Habit     addiction 

Head     a  user  of  drugs,  usually 

LSD 
Heavy     1.  deep  2.  profound 
High     under  the  influence  of 

drugs 
Hung  up     addicted  to  narcotics 

Into     I.  involved  with  2.  inter- 
ested in 

"J"     a  joint  of  marijuana 
Junk     a  general  term  for  addic- 
tion narcotics,  especially  drugs 
of  inferior  quality,  usually 
heroin 
Junkie     a  narcotic  addict, 
especially  one  who  mainlines 

Kick  the  habit     to  stop  using 
narcotics  through  a  ctjmplete 
withdrawal 

Kilo     1.  one  kilogram  of  mari- 
juana equals  2.2  pounds  2.  used 
for  heroin  which,  at  that  stage 
of  distribution,  still  is  rather 
unadulterated 

Lid     a  small  quantity  of  mari- 
juana, generally  about  one 
ounce,  usually  costing  about 
twenty  dollars 


Loaded     1.  said  of  a  drug  abuser 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  a 
drug  2.  very  high  on  drugs, 
particularly  stoned  on 
marijuana 

Loco  weed     1.  marijuana, 
originally  the  name  of  a  dif- 
ferent plant  which  was  toxic  to 
cattle  2.  any  psychoactive 
substance  which  is  smoked 

Mainline     1.  noun — the  vein, 
usually  in  the  crook  of  the 
elbow,  into  which  the  needled 
addict  injects  narcotics  2.  verb — 
an  intravenous  injection  of  a 
narcotic  directly  into  the  blood- 
stream 

Mary  Jane     marijuana 

Mother     1.  an  individual's  drug 
peddler  2.  an  adjective  meaning 
good  or  outstanding 

Munchies     the  overwhelming 
desire  to  eat  when  under  the 
influence  of  marijuana  or  after 
being  under  the  influence  of 
marijuana 

narc  or  narcos     1.  the  law  2.  a 

narcotic  agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  &:  Dangerous  Drugs 
3.  a  federal  agent 
Nickel  bag     a  $5.00  bag  of 
narcotics 

CD     an  overdose  of  narcotics, 
usually  accidental 

Out  of  it     1.  confused,  dis- 
oriented, unknowing  2.  an 
outside  person  who  is  not  part 
of  the  drug  culture 

Out  of  sight     1.  si)mething  which 
is  beyond  comprehension  2. 
an  impossible  situation  3.  an 
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"Subcultural  groups  use 
language  in  decidedly 
different  fashions." 


individual  who  is  stuperous  as 
a  result  of  an  excessive  dose  of 
narcotics 

Pad     1.  a  place  where  drugs  may 
be  bought  2.  a  place  where  one 
lives,  either  a  room  or  an 
apartment  3.  a  place  where 
people  gather  to  smoke  mari- 
juana 

Poppers     ampoules  of  inhalants 
like  amyl  nitrite 

Psychedelic     literally  "mind- 
manifestation."  This  term  was 
coined  in  1957  to  describe  the 
drug  effects  that  appear  to 
enrich  the  mind,  enlarge 
vision,  or  induce  insightful 
experience.  The  term  also 
refers  to  the  single  time  ad- 
ministration of  LSD  in 
experimental  treatment  of 
alcoholism,  and  to  a  style  of  art 
or  drama  that  reflects  sensory 
distortion 

Pusher     seller  or  dealer  of  drugs 

Reefer(s)     marijuana  c  igarette(s) 

Rip  off     1.  to  steal  2.  to  purchase 
weak  or  false  narcotics 

Roach     butt  of  a  marijuana 
cigarette 

Roach  clip     a  wire  clip  which 
allows  an  individual  to  hold 
a  marijuana  cigarette  longer  to 
smoke  it  lower 

Rush     the  intense  orgasm-like 
euphoria  experienced  immedi- 
ately after  injecting  a  drug 

Scag     heroin 

Set  up     1.  to  frame  a  person  bv 
planting  drugs  on  him  or  in  his 
surroundings  2.  a  set  of  works 


Shades     sunglasses,  often  worn  to 
prevent  anyone  from  noticing 
the  size  of  the  addict's  pupils 

Shakes     alcoholic  tremens 

Shoot  up  an  intravenous  injec- 
tion (jf  a  narcotic  directly  into 
the  bloodstream 

Shooting  gravy     after  a  vein  is 
missed  the  addict  draws  the 
blood,  water,  and  dope  back 
into  the  syringe.  It  is  reheated 
and  reinjected  into  a  vein.  This 
is  yerv  dangerous  as  much 
coagulated  blood  is  present; 
it  can  clot  and  cause  a  coronary 
or  brain  abscess 

Smack     heroin 

Snort     1.  to  sniff  powdcied  nar- 
cotics 2.  to  sniff  drugs  through 
the  nose  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
mucuous  membrane  in  the 
nostrils,  usually  cocaine,  heroin, 
or  opiimi 

Snow     cocaine 

Spaced  out     stoned  or  under  the 
influence  of  marijuana,  out  of 
touch  with  the  surroinidings. 
This  usually  refers  to  a  habitual 
marijuana  user 

Speed     the  slang  term  for 
amphetamine  and  mctham- 
phetamine 

Square      1.  a  nondrug  user  2. 
lame 

Stash  1.  concealed  outfit  for  a 
fix  2.  a  place  to  hide  drugs  or 
money,  generalh  a  place  well 
hidden  but  readily  available 

Stoned     high  on  drugs 

Straight     1.  an  addict's  feeling  of 
w  ell  being  after  taking  drugs  2. 
said  of  a  person  who  does  not 
deal  in  drutrs  3.  a  heterosexual 


Strung-out     confused  or  addicted 

to  drugs 
Sugar  daddy     a  ph\  sician  who 

prescribes  or  sells  naicotics 

illegalh 
Sunshine     an  orange  or  \ellow 

tablet  of  LSD  reputedly  to  be  of 

a  very  potent  strength 

Tab     abbreviated  form  of  tablet 
Take  a  trip     using  lysergic  acid 

(liethNlamide,  LSD 
The  habit     to  be  addicted  to 

heroin 
The  man     a  narccjtic  agent 
The  works     1.  the  instruments  or 

equipment  of  a  drug  addict 

2.  to  be  a  poh drug  abuser 
Toke     a  puff  of  a  marijuana 

cigarette 

Trip     to  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  drug,  espec  iallv  an 
halliK  inogenic  drug 

Turn  off     to  ignore  or  lose 
interest  in  something,  which 
may  result  from  taking  downers 
or  sedatives 

Turn  on      1.  to  be  excited  by 
drugs  2.  to  get  high  on  drugs 

3.  to  take  up  the  habit  of  using 
drugs 

Twisted     under  the  influence  of 
marijuana 

Up     somebody  who  is  "up"  is 
considered  to  be  intoxicated 
beyond  control,  needing 
protection  bv  his  friends  until 
"down"  again 

Up  tight     an  indiyidual  w  ho  is 
anxious,  tense,  or  worried 

Uppers     stimulants  such  as 
cocaine,  speed.  ps\chedelics, 
amphetamines,  phenmetrazine 
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Bernard,  a  rhesus  monkey  used  in  experiments  to  determine  the  effects  of  drugs  on  learned 
behavior,  mugs  at  the  photographer. 
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Drug  researchers  and  their  monkeys 


While  many  scientists  and  scholars 
at  Virginia  Commonwealth  Uni- 
versity are  engaged  in  drug 
research,  no  department  is  more 
involved  in  finding  out  the  causes 
of  drug  addiction  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology.  Supported 
by  numerous  research  grants, 
including  more  than  $1  inillion 
from  the  National  Institute  of 
Drug  Abuse,  pharmacologists  at 
MCV/VCU  are  currently  investi- 
gating various  aspects  of  drug 
abuse. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  why 
people  abuse  drugs,  researchers 
are  using  monkeys  in  a  drug  self- 
administration  study.  "Monkeys 
will  self-administer  virtually  every 
drug  that  people  will  abuse," 
explained  Dr.  Robert  L.  Balster, 
assistant  professor  of  pharma- 
cology and  supervisor  for  the  drug 
self-administration  study. 
According  to  Dr.  Balster,  monkeys 
willingly  take  heroin,  morphine, 
cocaine,  amphetamines,  barbi- 
turates, alcohol,  virtually  every 
drug  except  those  with  hallucino- 
genic properties.  "For  some  reason 
or  other  monkeys  don't  want  to 
self-administer  marijuana,  LSD,  or 
drugs  of  that  order.  We  don't 
exactly  know  what  the  implication 
of  that  is,  but  monkeys  certainly 
will  take  all  of  the  other  drugs." 

To  enable  a  monkev  to  self-inject 
a  drug,  an  intravenous  catheter  is 
implanted  into  a  vein  in  his  back. 
A  wire  vest-like  apparatus  keeps 


the  catheter  in  place,  and  a  spring 
coil  covers  the  tube  from  the 
catheter  to  the  back  of  the  cage, 
enabling  the  monkev  to  move 
freely  about  his  individual 
compartment.  The  tube  is  con- 
nected to  a  container  of  a  dilute 
drug  solution  which  hangs  outside 
the  cage. 

Whenever  the  monkey  wants  a 
dose  of  the  drug,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  press  the  lever  inside  his  cage, 
and  the  drug  is  pumped  into  his 
veins.  During  the  course  of  a  day, 
a  monkey  may  inject  hundreds  of 
small  doses  of  the  weakened  drug 
solution,  providing  researchers 
who  monitor  his  reactions  with 
valuable  data. 

While  the  solution  is  often 
readily  available,  researchers  limit 
the  drug  intake  to  make  certain 
that  the  monkev  floes  not  overdose. 
Dr.  Balster  explained  that  drugs 
such  as  morphine  and  alcohol  tend 
to  put  monkeys  to  sleep  before  they 
can  overdose,  whereas  ampheta- 
mines and  cocaine  excite  them, 
causing  them  repeatedly  to  press 
the  lever  controlling  the  number  of 
injections. 

"If  you  give  a  monkey  the  chance 
to  take  all  of  the  cocaine  he  wants, 
he  would  likely  kill  himself,"  said 
Dr.  Balster.  However,  Dr.  Balster 
and  his  colleagues  do  not  allow  the 
unfortunate  to  happen. 


On  a  visit  to  the  pharmacologv 
department's  animal  research  area, 
one  cannot  help  being  impressed 
by  the  bank  of  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic equipment  used  to  monitor 
each  monkev's  drug  intake.  As  Dr. 
Balster  walked  between  the  rows 
of  immaculate  compartments, 
calling  each  monkey  by  name,  he 
paused  to  explain: 

"This  situation  could  be  loosely 
called  an  animal  model  of 
addiction.  Here  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  many  aspects  of  human 
drug  abuse  with  laboratory 
monkevs.  Certainlv,  a  lot  of  aspects 
of  human  drug  abuse  cannot  be 
reproduced  in  the  laboratorv,  but 
a  certain  number  of  them  can  be." 

An  example  of  the  type  of 
research  that  can  be  performed  on 
laboratorv  monkevs  but  not  on 
human  subjects  is  that  involving 
changes  in  brain  chemistry  caused 
by  drugs.  One  of  the  areas 
currently  under  investigation  is 
that  of  the  naturallv  occurring 
chemicals  in  the  brain  which  inay 
be  responsible  for  the  pleasure- 
producing  effect  of  drugs.  The  aim 
is  to  find  out  which  chemicals  in 
the  brain  are  responsible  for  drugs' 
producing  effects  that  monke\s 
like.  "Hopefully,  if  we  can  find  out 
whv  monkeys  take  drugs,"  said 
Balster,  "then  we  can  figure  out 
whv  people  take  them. 

"I  have  never  reallv  been  fond  of 
the  notion  that  people  take  drugs 
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"Monkeys  will  self- 
administer  virtually  every 
drug  people  will  abuse." 


for  negative  reasons,"  stated 
Dr.  Balster,  a  psychologist  who 
teaches  courses  in  psycho- 
pharmacology,  the  study  of  the 
effects  drugs  have  on  the  mind  and 
behavior.  "If  you  ask  people  why 
they  take  drugs,  they  generally  say 
because  thev  like  them.  I  think 
many  people,  at  least  in  the  early 
stages  of  drug  use,  start  out  taking 
them  because  drugs  make  them 
feel  prettv  good.  And  again,  the 
fact  that  people  take  drugs  and 
monkeys  will  take  the  same  drugs 
seems  to  suggest  to  me  at  least 
that  you  don't  reallv  need 
complicated  psychological  theories 
to  account  for  drug  addiction  in 
people.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
look  around;  everybody  is  taking 
some  kind  of  drug — some  are  legal 
and  some  aren't." 

In  addition  to  trying  to 
determine  whv  drugs  produce 
pleasurable  effects.  Dr.  Balster  is 
also  involved  in  a  project  to 
determine  the  "abuse  liability"  of 
new  drug  compounds  before  they 
are  marketed  to  the  public.  "If 
monkeys  will  self-administer  all 
kinds  of  drugs  people  abuse,  then 
it  seems  reasonable  and  logical 
that  monkeys  can  be  used  to 
predict  the  abuse  liability  of  new 
compounds,"  explained  the  young 
researcher. 

Each  year  the  MCV  pharma- 
cology department  tests  a  number 
of  compounds  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  determine 
whether  the  new  drugs  could 
possibly  be  abused.  If  the 
laboratory  monkeys  will  self- 
administer  the  drugs,  then  the 


A  rhesus  monkey  used  in  drug  self-adminhtration  studies  peers  from  the  confines  of  his  compartment. 


researchers  assume  that  humans 
likewise  will  abuse  the  drug. 

While  Balster  is  engaged  in  what 
might  be  called  "psychological 
dependency  testing,"  his  colleague. 
Dr.  Mario  D.  Aceto,  associate 
professor  of  pharmacology,  tests 
new  drug  compounds  to  determine 
whether  they  can  cause  physical 
addiction.  Dr.  Aceto  runs  his  tests 
on  a  colony  of  monkeys  who  are 
addicted  to  morphine.  Unless  the 
monkeys  receive  the  narcotic 
regularly,  they  become  sick.  But 
by  substituting  other  drugs  under 
study  for  the  morphine,  Dr.  Aceto 


is  able  to  determine  whether  the 
new  compound  can  cause  physical 
addiction.  If  a  monkey  is  given  the 
new  substance  in  place  of 
morphine  and  does  not  become 
ill,  then  the  researchers  conclude 
that  the  agent  can  cause  physical 
addiction  because  it  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  morphine  in  the 
addicted  animal. 

Not  all  drugs  cause  physical 
addiction.  For  example,  cocaine 
and  amphetamines  are  not  physi- 
cally addictive.  However,  monkeys 
will  self-inject  the  drugs,  indi- 
cating their  "psychological 
dependency."  Drugs  such  as 
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"If  we  can  find  out  why 
monkeys  take  drugs, 
then  we  can  figure  out 
why  people  take  them." 


alcohol  and  heroin  are  physically 
addictive,  yet  they  can  be  con- 
sumed in  quantities  and  at 
frequencies  that  do  not  produce 
addiction. 

In  addition  to  determining 
whether  or  not  certain  drugs 
produce  psychological  or 
physiological  dependency, 
research  is  under  way  to  find  out 
how  drugs  affect  complex  learned 
behavior.  According  to  Dr.  Balster, 
monkeys  can  be  trained  in  an 
operant  conditioning  chamber  to 
perform  very  complicated  tasks  by 
simply  rewarding  them  with  food 
pellets  and  water  when  they  press 
levers  in  a  prescribed  sequence  or 
on  a  complex  schedule.  Once  the 
animal  has  mastered  the  desired 
pattern,  then  the  researchers  are 
able  to  test  the  effect  of  drugs  on 
learned  behavior. 

One  drug  under  study  is 
marijuana  and  its  affects  on 
behavior.  Dr.  Balster  describes 
tetrahydrocannabinol,  the  active 
ingredient  in  marijuana,  as  a  "fairly 
potent,  behaviorally  active  drug 
....  That  is  to  say,  it  somehow 
affects  the  way  animals  perform 
learned  behavior." 

But  is  marijuana  harmful? 
Balster  answered:  "Marijuana  is 
relatively  less  harmful  than  some 
of  the  other  drugs  people  abuse. 
It  certainlv  doesn't  cause  physical 
dependence.  And  in  my  monkeys, 
it  will  not  cause  psychological 
dependency  in  so  far  as  they  won't 
self-administer  marijuana.  But  that 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  that 
people  don't  become  at  times 
psychologically  dependent  upon 


marijuana.  Some  people  do." 

At  present  there  is  no  way  to 
determine  why  monkeys  take  some 
drugs  but  not  marijuana  and  LSD. 
However,  Balster  theorizes  that 
"humans  are  much  more 
interested  in  'mind-expansion' 
than  monkeys  are,  whereas  both 
monkeys  and  humans  share  an 
interest  in  the  more  sensual  type 
of  experience." 

Another  area  under  study  by 
MCV  scientists  is  drug  tolerance. 
By  giving  the  monkeys  the  same 
drug  dosage  day  after  day, 
researchers  can  tell  whether  a  drug 
continues  to  have  the  same  effect 
over  a  period  of  time.  If  the 
monkeys  develop  tolerance  for  the 
drug,  then  researchers  increase 
the  dosage  to  determine  further  its 
affect  on  the  monkey's  behavior. 

Dr.  John  A.  Rosecrans,  associate 
professor  of  pharmacology,  is 
engaged  in  another  drug  research 
project.  Funded  by  a  grant  of 
$130,000  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Drug  Abuse,  Dr. 
Rosecrans  is  studying  methadone, 
the  drug  widely  used  in  treating 
heroin  addicts.  His  research 
project,  which  involves  albino  rats, 
centers  on  determining  metha- 
done's long-term  effects  and  its 
effects  on  future  generations. 

While  computers  are  still 
analyzing  the  data  generated  over 
several  years  of  research,  Dr.  Rose- 
crans stated  that  the  preliminary 
findings  indicate  that  offspring 
born  to  mothers  on  methadone 
are  generally  normal,  provided 


they  are  maintained  on  metha- 
done. Interestingly  enough, 
researchers  have  observed  that 
mother  rats  on  methadone  were 
unable  to  care  for  their  young 
adequately.  However,  when  the 
young  rats  were  removed  from 
their  mothers  they  progressed 
despite  the  fact  that  thev  were  low 
in  weight.  But  it  was  found  that  if 
thev  were  later  exposed  to  metha- 
done, the  female  offspring  chose 
methadone  over  an  alternative 
solution  more  frequently  than  did 
male  rats. 

Dr.  Rosecrans  has  surmised  that 
"stress  imposed  by  the  mother  on 
the  voung  could  change  how  the 
bodv  handles  drugs.  .  .  .  If  vou  take 
an  animal  and  disrupt  the  mother's 
behavior,  that  stress  on  the  young 
could  affect  later  generations," 
indicating  a  correlation  between 
parental  neglect  and  drug  abuse 
in  offspring. 

While  research  into  the 
potentially  damaging  affects  of 
drugs  continues,  researchers  at 
MCV  have  also  found  that  some 
chemical  agents  under  investiga- 
tion have  possible  beneficial  aspects 
(VCU  Magazine,  November,  1974). 
Research  on  the  active  ingredient 
in  marijuana,  tetrahydro- 
cannabinol, has  been  shown  to  be 
potentially  beneficial  in  combating 
cancer,  preventing  transplant 
organ  rejection,  treating  narcotic 
addiction,  and  as  an  antidepressant 
for  cancer  patients. 
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Gary  Burns 


If  T.  Edward  Temple  had  any 
dreams  in  Januar\,  1974,  about 
his  future,  bc(  oming  president  of 
Virginia's  largest  university  cer- 
tainly wasn't  one  of  them. 

That  was  the  month  Temple,  a 
fift\-nine-\  ear-old  urbanologist, 
left  the  top  administrative  post  in 
the  state  government  to  join 
Virginia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sity as  vice-president  for 
university  relations  and 
development. 

"What  I  had  in  mind  when  I 
came  here."  he  recalled  recently, 
"was  rounding  out  my  career  as 
a  teacher.  When  I  accepted  the 
position  as  vice-president  for 
university  relations  and 
development,  I  made  it  very 
clear  to  President  Brandt  I  was 
willing  to  do  that  job  for  a  while, 
but  what  I  really  wanted  to  do 
was  teach." 

However,  when  Dr.  Warren  W. 
Brandt  vacated  the  president's 
office  at  VCU  seven  months  later, 
Temple  was  tapped  to  chair  the 
three-member  Interim  Adminis- 
trative Committee  appointed  to 
run  the  university  until  a  new 
president  could  be  named. 

And  on  May  28,  nine  months 
after  the  search  had  begun  and 
after  having  screened  some  300 
candidates  from  across  the 
nation,  the  university's  Board  of 
Visitors  decided  that  T.  Edward 
Temple  was  the  person  best  quali- 
fied to  head  VCU. 

His  selection  came  with  little 
surprise  to  those  familiar  with  his 
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extensive  experience  in  education, 
industry,  and  government.  Only 
Temple  himself  expressed 
surprise  at  the  board's  decision. 
"I  don't  have  a  Ph.D.,  and  I  didn't 
know  how  important  the  degree 
would  be  in  the  selection  of  a 
president,"  he  commented.  "I 
wasn't  sine  that  the  academic 
communitv  would  be  receptive  to 
substituting  management  and 
administrative  experience  for  a 
Ph.D." 

Nevertheless,  Temple  mav  still 
answer  to  the  title  of  "doctor."  On 
June  1 ,  the  day  he  officially 
became  president  of  VCU,  Ed 
Temple  was  awarded  the 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
from  his  alma  mater,  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 

When  he  graduated  from 
William  and' Marvin  1937, 
Temple  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
be — a  city  manager.  Although  he 
had  grown  up  on  a  farm  in  Prince 
George  County,  his  under- 
graduate education  caused  him  to 
become  aware  of  the  problems  of 
cities,  and  he  was  determined  to 
aid  in  solving  them.  He  majored 
in  political  science  because,  as 
he  explained,  "few  colleges  had 
courses  in  public  administration 
in  those  days." 

In  order  to  reach  his  goal  he 
charted  a  career  plan:  first,  he 
would  teach  in  the  public  schools; 
second,  he  wcjuld  work  in  indus- 
try; and  third,  he  would  dedicate 
himself  to  government  service. 

He  started  his  career  as  a 
teacher  of  political  science  and  an 
assistant  principal  in  Hopewell, 
Virginia.  In  1941  he  went  to  work 
for  the  Hercules  Powder  Com- 
pany in  Hopewell  as  a  cost 
accountant;  in  two  vears  he  had 
become  the  company's  assistant 
director  of  personnel. 

When  he  was  twenty-nine. 
Temple  was  hired  as  citv  manager 
of  Hopewell  by  a  "reform  admin- 
istration." His  job  was  to  rid  the 
city  of  racketeers,  prostitutes,  and 
slot  machines.  By  1947  he  had 
fired  the  police  chief  and  had 
chased  out  the  underworld 
figures.  He  also  had  had  it. 

When  the  city  of  Spartan- 
burg, Sf)uth  Carolina,  offered  him 


the  position  of  city  manager,  he 
was  flattered.  Only  after  he  had 
said  ves  did  he  learn  that  seven- 
teen people  before  him  had 
declined  the  job.  Dining  the  four 
years  he  spent  in  Spartanburg  as 
the  city's  first  inanager,  he 
introduced  citv  planning, 
improved  the  health  department, 
and  put  the  city  on  a  soinid 
financial  footing. 

A  telephone  call  in  1950 
brought  him  back  to  his  native 
Virginia.   The  caller  offered  him 
the  city  manager's  post  in  Danville 
and  he  accepted.  Temple's  first 
years  in  the  textile  city  in  South- 
side  Virginia  were  idvllic.  He 
helped  to  develop  the  city's  first 
master  plan,  update  its  zoning 
ordinance,  and  introduce  sound 
financial  management. 

Then  came  the  tmbulent 
sixties,  and  the  cit\  became 
embroiled  in  racial  clashes  over 
urban  renewal.  Although,  years 
later,  he  confessed  that  he  would 
"just  as  soon  forget"  the  rioting  of 
1963,  Temple's  leadership  during 
that  period  was  exemplary.  He 
was  even  voted  the  city's  "most 
outstanding  citizen,"  an  infre- 
C|uent  honor  for  a  cil\  manager. 

Temple's  accomplishments  did 
not  go  unnoticed  at  the  state 
capitol.  During  his  first 
administration,  Ciovernor  Mills 
K.  Godwin,  |r.  asked  him  to  join 
his  staff  as  director  of  the 
Division  of  State  Planning  and 
Community  Affairs.  Temple 
deliberated.  After  all,  he  wasn't  a 
professional  planner.  The 
governor  assured  him  that  the 
new  state  agency  needed 
Temple's  administrative  ability, 
that  professional  planneis  could 
be  hired.  Still,  it  wasn't  until  some 
months  later  that  he  accepted  the 
governor's  offer  and  moved  to 
Richmond.  That  was  in  1966. 

When  Godwin's  first  term  ended 
three  years  later.  Temple  fully 
expected  newly  elected  Governor 
Linwood  Holton  to  clean  house. 
Holton,  instead,  appointed 
Temple  commissioner  of  admin- 
istration, thus  making  him  the 
ranking  Democrat  in  Virginia's 


first  Republican  administration  of 
the  century.  As  the  state's  number 
one  administrator  he  supervised 
the  divisions  of  planning  and 
connniniitv  affairs,  budget,  per- 
S(mnel,  highway  safety,  automated 
data  processing,  and  engineering 
and  buildings.  In  1972,  after  the 
General  Assembh  approved  the 
creation  of  an  executive  cabinet, 
Holton  promoted  him  to  secretary 
of  administration  and  chairman 
of  the  governor's  cabinet. 

Despite  a  demanding  schedule, 
Femple  began  teaching  an 
evening  course  in  contemporary 
urban  problems  at  VCU  in  1969. 
Needless  to  say,  he  was  eminently 
c|ualified  as  adjunct  professt)r  in 
the  department  of  urban  studies. 
Not  only  had  he  earned  his 
master  of  education  degree  from 
William  and  Mary  in  1965,  but  he 
also  had  had  twenty-two  years' 
experience  in  municipal  manage- 
ment. One  year  he  received  what 
no  other  professor  before  him  in 
the  history  of  VCU  had  achieved 
— a  perfect  rating  as  a  professor 
under  the  student  rating  fornuila. 

His  classroom  performance 
gives  evidence  of  his  ccjmmitment 
to  students.  "When  I  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  in  the 
evening  college,  ...  I  knew  many 
of  the  students  had  registered 
because  I  was  teaching  the  class. 
Many  of  them  were  looking  for 
someone  w ho  was  working  in  the 
field,"  stated  Temple.  "Many  of 
them  said  to  me  that  they  were 
getting  a  lot  of  theory,  but  that 
they  wanted  to  listen  lo  someone 
who  was  out  there  doing  the  job." 

Although  he  probably  could 
have  stayed  on.  Temple  decided 
to  retire  from  state  government  at 
the  end  of  the  Holton  administra- 
tion and  go  into  higher  education. 
Offers  came  from  a  number  of 
institutions,  but  he  considered 
onh  two:  a  professorship  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  a  vice- 
presidency  at  VCU.  He  chose  the 
latter. 

Temple's  decision  was  influ- 
enced bv  what  he  saw  as  "VCU's 
potential."  He  already  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  institution, 
having  served  on  the  Regard  of 
Visitors  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  during  the  days  it 
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operated  Richmond  Professional 
Institute  as  a  division  of  the 
college.  He  had  served  on  the 
1964  Study  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  which,  among 
other  things,  recommended  that 
RPI  and  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  be  merged  to  create  a 
major  urban  university  in 
Richmond.  He  also  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Council  on  Higher 
Education  dining  the  period 
when  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University  came  into  being. 

But  why  would  a  man  embark 
on  a  new  career  as  a  universitv 
president  when  others  his  age 
contemplate  retirement?  Temple 
answered:  "Number  one,  because 
I  feel  that  some  of  the  skills  I  have 
developed  in  management  and 
administration  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  problems  of  this 
university  at  this  particular  time. 
Secondly,  when  I  retire,  if  I  do 
before  I  die.  I  would  like  for  my 
family  to  be  able  to  say  their  father 
and  their  husband  rounded  out 
his  career  as  president  of  one  of 
the  great  universities  of  this 
commonwealth.  They  are  the 
two  reasons.  I  don't  really  know 
any  higher  motivation  than  that." 

Among  the  priorities  of  his 
administration.  Temple  lists 
improvement  of  VCU's  academic 
program  and  physical  facilities. 
He  gives  top  priority  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  performing  arts 
center  at  the  corner  of  Park 
Avenue  and  Harrison  Street  on 
the  West  Campus.  Future  con- 
struction plans,  he  points  out,  will 
include  preserving  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Fan  District  campus, 
unique  for  its  handsome,  turn-of- 
the-century  townhouses  and  old 
mansions. 

On  the  MCV  campus,  the 
construction  of  a  new  hospital 
complex  is  still  a  priority.  How- 
ever, the  Virginia  Supreme  Court 
recently  nixed  the  issuance  oi  $79 
million  in  bonds  to  pay  for  the 
500-bed  facility.  The  high  court 
ruled  that  repayment  provisions 
of  the  plan  were  unconstitutional. 
So.  Temple  and  other  officials  are 
pondering  what  ccjurse  should  be 


followed  in  getting  the  hospital 
project — "a  necessity" — off  the 
ground. 

Another  priority  is  improving 
tou'n-goivn  relations.  Already. 
VCU's  top  administrators  have 
initiated  a  series  of  meetings  with 
city  and  county  officials  to  explain 
the  university's  community- 
oriented  services  and  educational 
programs.  Area  officials,  in  turn, 
are  expected  to  advise  the  admin- 
istratcjrs  on  ways  in  which  the 
university  can  further  serve  the 
community. 

In  accomplishing  his  aims  for 
the  university.  Temple  is  realistic 
enough  to  recognize  that  there 
are  problems — or  as  he  prefers  to 
term  them,  "challenges" — ahead. 

Certain  to  figure  foremost 
amoTig  the  university's  challenges 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
seventies  is  a  scarcity  of  resources. 
Past  is  education's  golden  decade 
of  the  sixties,  and  now  institutions 
everywhere  are  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  utilizing  their  limited 
resources  effectively.  Another 
challenge  is  maintaining  the 
institution's  traditional  responsive- 
ness to  student  needs,  the  tailor- 
ing of  programs  and  courses  to 
appeal  to  present  generations. 

One  of  the  challenges  of  the 
past — the  melding  of  VCU's  two 
divisions  into  a  cohesive  univer- 
sity— apparently  does  not  loom 
menacingly  before  the  new 
president.  "I  don't  see  the  great 
gulf  between  the  two  campuses." 
stated  Temple.  Although  he 
acknowledges  that  there  are  still 
those  who  would  like  to  see 
MCV  a  "freestanding"  institution, 
he  points  out  that  "whatever  we 
do,  we  have  to  do  it  in  the  name 
of  the  total  universitv." 

In  order  to  effect  the  cohesion 
which  he  evisions.  Temple  plans 
to  maintain  offices  on  both 
campuses.  "It  is  my  plan  to  be 
completely  identified  with  both 
campuses."  explained  Temple. 
He  plans  to  divide  his  time 
et|ually  between  his  office  at  910 
West  Franklin  Street  on  the 
West  Campus  and  an  office  on 
the  first  floor  of  Sanger  Hall  on 
the  MCV  campus. 


As  VCU's  second  president. 
Temple  is  well  aware  that  he  has 
his  work  cut  out  for  him.  He 
hopes,  however,  if  his  schedule 
permits,  to  continue  teaching  his 
Thursday  evening  class  in  urban 
problems.  On  weekends,  he  and 
his  wife  plan  to  drive  the  forty- 
five  minute  trip  to  their  250-acre 
farm  in  Prince  George  County. 
There  he'll  find  time  for  another 
of  his  treasured  diversions, 
reading.  "I  read  a  great  deal  of 
biography,  and  of  course.  I  do  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  research 
in  my  own  field  of  urban  affairs," 
says  Temple. 

An  active  churchman.  Temple 
teaches  a  church  school  class  and 
chairs  the  administrative  board  of 
Reveille  Methodist  Church  in 
Richmond.  He  also  is  a  family 
man.  He  and  his  wife,  Polly,  a 
retired  school  teacher,  have  two 
children  and  one  grandchild. 
Daughter  Margaret,  also  a 
teacher,  is  married  to  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Sharman,  an  assistant  professor 
of  education  at  VCU.  Son  T.  E. 
(Ed)  Temple.  Jr.  is  associated  with 
the  state's  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  department  in  Alexan- 
dria; his  wife  is  a  radiok:)gy 
technician.  T.  E.  (Ted)  Temple 
III  is  the  only  grandchild. 

It  is  evident  that  Ed  Temple  is 
an  energetic  man  and  an  able 
administrator.  In  the  short  time 
that  he  has  been  president,  he 
has  won  the  loyalty  of  his  col- 
leagues. They  variously  describe 
him  as  affable,  candid,  and 
pragmatic.  Yet,  he  is  something  of 
a  dreamer.  "Part  of  this  is  a 
dream."  said  Temple,  after 
elaborating  his  plans  for  the  uni- 
versity. "I  set  my  goals  high  and  I 
shoot  for  those  goals." 
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Did  you 
know... 

Magazine  among  the  ten  best 

VCU  Magazine  has  been  named  one  ot 
the  ten  best  alumni  magazines  pub- 
Hshed  in  the  nation.  The  honor, 
among  the  highest  bestowed  in  the 
alumni  pubhshing  field,  was  accorded 
the  magazine  during  the  annual 
assembly  ot  the  Council  lor  Advance- 
ment and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE)  in  Chicago,  July  8-10. 

The  panel  ot  judges,  all  experts  in 
magazine  publishing,  cited  VCU 
Magazine  and  nine  other  alumni 
magazines  for  exceptional  achieve- 
ment. The  other  winners  were  Brown 
Alumni  Monthly,  Brown  University; 
Hamard  Magazine,  Harvard  Univer- 
sitv;  New  Directions,  Howard  Univer- 
sity; Johns  Hopkins  Magazine,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Alumnus.  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts;  MSU,  Michigan 
State  University;  Notre  Dame  Magazine, 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  The  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Syracuse,  Syracuse 
University.  There  were  eighty-six 
entries  in  the  annual  magazine  com- 
petition sponsored  by  CASE,  a 
national  organization  of  professionals 
concerned  with  institutional  relations 
and  development  at  collpges  and 
universities  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
The  top-ten  designation  is  the  third 
award  the  magazine  has  received 
within  the  past  year.  In  April  editors 
of  Newsweek  cited  VCU  Magazine  lor 
excellence  in  public  affairs  content. 
Earlier,  the  magazine  won  a  special 
citation  for  improvement  from  the 
editors  oiTime  magazine. 

The  Alumni  Activities  Office  pub- 
lished the  first  issue  of  VCU  Magazine 
in  February,  1972.  David  R.  Mathis, 
now  director  of  university  publica- 
tions, edited  the  inagazine  from  its 
inception  until  December,  1974.  Sub- 
sequent issues  have  been  edited  by 
George  B.  Roy  croft. 

To  conquer  cancer  in  our  lifetime 

William  E.  Massey,  Sr.  of  Richmond 
has  given  $100,000  for  the  Cancer 
Center  being  established  at  MCV/ 
VCU.  The  gift,  announced  in  June, 
will  be  used  to  expand  and  renovate 


the  Clinical  Cancer  Research  Unit  at 
MCV  Hospitals.  The  unit,  which 
applies  new  cancer  treatment  tech- 
niques, will  be  renamed  in  memory  ot 
Massey's  brother,  Evan,  who  died  ot 
cancer  in  1962. 

Last  May  the  Boarfl  of  Visitors  of 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
launched  a  campaign  for  S2.'5  million 
in  private  funds  to  expand  the  cancer 
lesearch  and  patient  care  facilities  at 
MCV/VCU.  Another  $5.3  million  is 
being  sought  from  state  and  federal 
.sources  for  the  $7.6  million  project. 
Already,  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute has  awarded  MCV/VCU  a  grant 
of   $523,600   for   the  Cancer  Center. 


Canciin  or  Paris  anyone? 

Maybe  its  their  bargain  consciousness 
or  maybe  its  the  wearying  news  ot 
recession,  but  whatever  the  reason 
more  and  more  VCU  alumni  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  low-cost 
travel  program  offered  by  the  VCU 
Alumni  Activities  Office. 

This  year  VCU  alumni  have  alieadv 
traveled  to  Hawaii,  Ireland,  and 
Copenhagen,  and  three  more  tours 
are  scheduled  befoie  the  f975  calen- 
dar year  ends.  Two  upcoming  trips — 
Rome  (August  16-24,  1975)  and 
Bavaria  (September  15-23,  f975) — are 
already  sold  out.  There  is  even  a 
waiting  list  of  eager  travelers  just  in 
case  there  should  be  cancellations. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  the  next 
tour  on  which  space  is  still  available  is 
to  Paris,  November  10-18,  1975.  The 
cost  of  the  eight-dav  trip  is  $399,  plus 
a  15  percent  tax  and  service  charge. 
The  price,  which  may  be  subject  to 
change,  includes  roupd  trip  jet  trans- 
portation from  Dulles  Airport  near 
Washington,  D.C.,  deluxe  hotel 
accommodations,  a  tour  of  Paris, 
continental  breakfast  daily,  a  festive 
welcome  dinner,  and  a  gala  farewell 
cocktail  party  and  dinner. 

Even  though  details  of  the  complete 
travel  package  foi  1976  were  still 
being  wrapped  up  at  press  time,  tours 
to  Russia,  London,  Vienna,  and 
Canciin,  Mexico,  have  already  been 
planned. 

The  (Caribbean's  newest  resort, 
Canciin,  located  on  Mexico's  famed 
Yucatan  Peninsula,  is  the  destination 
for  the  first  alumni  tour  of  1976, 
January  19-26.  The  man-made  resort 
boasts  fourteen  miles  of  sandy,  white 
beaches  and  temperatures  that 
average  eighty  degrees  year  round. 
The  eight-dav  visit  to  this  tropical 
paradise  is  only  $299  plus  a  15  per- 
cent   tax    and    service    charge.    The 


price,  which  is  subject  to  change, 
includes  round  trip  jet  transportation 
from  Dulles  Airport  and  deluxe 
accommodations  at  one  of  the  plush 
new  hotels. 

According  to  Anne-Marie  Eggle- 
ston,  assistant  to  the  director  of 
alumni  activities  and  coordinator  of 
the  travel  program,  the  VCU-spon- 
sored  tours  offer  alumni  not  only 
monetary  savings  but  also  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  in  the  company  of 
fellow  alumni.  She  also  indicated  that 
there  are  other  savings  in  time  and 
worry  as  well.  The  Alumni  Activities 
Office  makes  the  reservations  for  the 
round  trip  air  transportation,  confirms 
hotel  accommodations,  arranges  bag- 
gage handling  and  transportation  to 
and  from  the  airport  at  the  destination, 
and  provides  experienced  escorts  to 
help  arrange  optional  tours,  handle 
problems,  and  suggest  things  to  do  and 
see  in  the  area. 

"At  most  destinations,  travelers  are 
free  to  come  and  go  as  thev  please 
without  having  to  follow  rigid 
schedules,"  said  Mrs.  Egglestoii.  "In 
other  words,  if  alumni  want  to  be  on 
their  own,  fine.  Or,  it  they  want  some- 
one to  plan  their  time,  then  the 
escorts   can   arrange   optional   tours." 

The  VCU  travel  program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Alumni  Activities  Office 
for  alumni,  faculty,  and  staff  of  the 
university  and  their  immediate  fami- 
lies. Announcements  of  upcoming 
tours  will  be  inclufled  in  each  issue  of 
VCU  Magazine.  For  additional  infor- 
mation regarding  alumni  tours,  please 
contact  Mrs.  Anne-Marie  Eggleston, 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Alumni 
Activities,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  828  West  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia  23284;  telephone 
804/770-7125'. 


Cellophane  tape  and  a  glass  slide 

A  remarkable  but  simple  technique 
developecf  by  an  MCA'  profess(jr  will 
aid  laniilv  physicians  in  diagnosing 
two  coninion  types  of  gout.  Dr.  Dun- 
can S.  Owen,  Jr.,  associate  professor 
of  medicine,  has  found  that  a  stan- 
dard microscope  and  cellophane  tape 
stuck  to  a  glass  slide  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  special  $4,500 
microscope  previously  required  to 
examine  a  sample  of  synovial  fluid, 
the  clear  lubricant  found  in  joints. 
Because  of  the  low  cost  (about  ten 
cents)  of  converting  a  conventional 
microscope,  physicians  who  have  not 
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had  the  necessary  equipment  in  the 
past  can  now  use  the  synovial  Huid 
examination  as  a  definitiye  diagnosis 
for  gout  and  pseudogout. 

As  a  resuh  ot  the  innovative 
medical  technique.  Dr.  Owen  has 
been  awarded  the  Gerard  B.  Lambert 
Award  by  the  Lambert  Foundation. 
The  award,  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  president  of  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company  and  Lambert  Pharmacal, 
recognizes  those  who  develop  useful 
techniques  which  reduce  health  costs 
and  improve  patient  care. 


Bob  Jones 
A  familiar  teddy  bear  can  help  comfort  a  lonely 
child  confined  to  a  hospital  bed. 


The  things  they  miss 

What  do  hospital  patients  miss  most? 
The  answer,  naturally,  is  other 
people.  And  in  addition  to  missing 
their  pets,  patients  are  likelv  to  miss 
material  things,  such  as  radios,  tele- 
visions, stereos,  and  records. 

Having  interviewed  some  300 
patients.  Dr.  Gloria  M.  Francis, 
diiector  of  nursing  research  at  the 
School  of  Nursing,  has  found  that 
younger  people  and  blacks  tend  to  be 
more  lonelv  than  others.  Younger 
people,  she  savs,  have  a  deeper 
investment  in  specific  persons  and 
material  things,  and  as  a  result, 
become  lonely  during  a  hospital  stay. 
She  associates  loneliness  among  black 
patients  with  their  alienation  from  the 
mainstreain  of  society. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  loneliness 
could  be  alleviated,  she  says,  if  hos- 
pitals could  allow  brief  visits  by  chil- 
dren and  controlled  pets.  But  there 
are  benefits  to  being  lonelv,  she 
explains. 

"Hospital    patients    go    through    a 


reflective  period.  Thev  have  a  lot  of 
time  to  think  about  people  who 
aren't  with  them.  Thev  assess  relation- 
ships and  often  decide  to  make  them 
better,  and  many  of  them  do,"  states 
Dr.  Fiancis. 

Dr.  Francis,  author  of  an  article  on 
loneliness  published  in  the  August, 
1974,  issue  of  VCU  Maguztne,  has 
recently  been  elected  to  fellowship  in 
the  prestigious  American  Acadeiny  of 
Nursing.  The  academy,  comprised  of 
fewer  than  100  members,  honored 
Dr.  Francis  for  her  achievements  and 
contributions  to  the  nursing  pro- 
fession. 


Consumers  are  color  blind 

Consumers  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in 
other  southern  states  are  color  blind. 
That  is  the  conclusion  drawn  bv  two 
marketing  specialists  at  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University  after 
studying  commercials  and  advertise- 
ments featuring  both  black  and  white 
models. 

The  study,  conducted  bv  Dr.  Paul  J. 
Solomon,  assistant  professor  of  mar- 
keting at  VCU,  and  Dr.  Ronald  F. 
Bush,  assistant  professor  of  marketing 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  shows 
that  advertisers'  fears  that  integrated 
advertising  would  hurt  sales  were 
unfounded. 

"In  Virginia  we  found  that  whites 
are  relatively  indifferent  to  whether 
blacks  or  whites  are  used  in  adver- 
tising. Whites  responded  the  same  to 
advertisements  using  blacks  as  thev 
did  to  advertisements  using  whites. 
There  was  no  negative  reaction  or 
white  backlash  to  blacks  in  adver- 
tising," noted  Solomon. 

Solomon  and  Bush  conducted  the 
study  using  various  testing  techniques 
over  a  three-vear  period.  In  one  fre- 
quently used  experiment,  grocery 
shoppers  were  exposed  to  point-of- 
purchase  or  end-of-aisle  displays  with 
black  and  white  models  demon- 
strating soap  and  paper  towels.  The 
number  of  shoppers  purchasing  the 
products  when  a  black  model  was 
used  was  coinpared  to  the  number  of 
purchases  when  a  white  model  was 
used. 

In  another  experiment  300  people 
were  tested  on  their  product  pref- 
erences after  viewing  television 
commercials  featuring  black  as  well 
as  white  inodels.  In  both  experiments 
the  results  were  the  same:  when  white 
models  were  used,  blacks  and  whites 
both  responded  with  the  same  level  of 
enthusiasm;  when  black  models  were 


used,  whites  maintained  the  same 
level  of  response,  while  blacks 
responded  more  favorably. 


No  'hocus-pocus  medical  magic' 

Of  the  more  than  250  Virginians 
awaiting  kidney  transplants,  fewer 
than  80  of  them  will  receive  new  organs 
this  year.  The  reason  that  more  kidnev 
transplants  will  not  be  performed  is 
because  of  the  shortage  of  donors.  Yet, 
hundreds  of  useful  kidnevs  are  being 
buried. 

According  to  Stephen  R.  Roizen, 
kidnev  services  administrator  at  MCV, 
the  shortage  can  only  be  alleviated  by 
convincing  the  public  that  "trans- 
plantation is  no  longer  heroic,  excep- 
tional, or  hocus-pocus  medical  magic." 

While  most  transplant  patients  still 
receive  their  new  kidnevs  from  living 
relatives,  transplant  techniques  have 
advanced  to  the  point  that  organs  from 
cadaver  donors  are  often  usable.  Com- 
puters can  now  be  used  to  match 
needed  kidneys  to  awaiting  recipients 
as  the  organs  become  available. 

Fortunately,  an  increasing  number 
of  people  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
organ  donor  program  in  Virginia.  To 
donate,  a  potential  organ  donor  simply 
carries  a  wallet  card  indicating  his 
wishes  following  death.  "If  he  changes 
his  mind,  he  just  tears  up  the  card," 
said  Roizen.  No  other  record  of  the 
enrollment  is  kept.  The  cards,  available 
from  many  medical  centers,  churches, 
and  civic  organizations  including  all 
Virginia  Javcees,  are  recognized  as  a 
legal  document  in  all  fifty  states.  It  is, 
however,  a  flexible  document,  allowing 
the  donor  to  designate  any  restrictions 
he  desires  on  the  card. 

In  addition  to  kidnevs,  the  card 
inakes  it  possible  for  the  carrier  to 
donate  other  organs  to  be  transplanted 
after  death — corneas,  heart,  liver,  and 
skin.  At  MCV  corneal  transplants  are 
fairly  common,  heart  transplants 
relatively  rare,  liver  transplants  in  a 
highly  experimental  stage,  and  skin 
donations  of  great  usefulness  in 
treating    severely    burned    patients. 
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Alumni  Associations 


VCU  (Academic  Division) 

The  active  nieiiibership  of  the  Virginia 
Commonwealth  Univeisitv  Alumni 
Association  (Academic  Division)  has 
elected  seven  new  directors  to  the 
board.  Those  elected  were:  John  B. 
Edwards  '68,  Susan  Shaffer  Garter  '68, 
Don  A.  Hunziker  '51,  James  A.  Keith 
'68,  Thomas  R.  King,  Jr.  '71,  John  D. 
Rhodes  '58  &  '62,  and  Robert  P.  Wied- 
emer  '70  &  '73.  Mrs.  Garter  and  Mr. 
Keith  were  each  reelected  for  a  second 
term. 

During  its  organizational  meeting 
the  Board  of  Directors  elected  Guv  E. 
Webb,  Jr.  '53,  president;  Marshall  E. 
Murdaugh  '63,  vice-president;  Eleanor 
M.  Talcott  '41,  secretarv;  and  Norman 
P.  Wash  '68,  treasurer. 

Active  membership  is  established 
when  an  alumnus  of  the  Academic 
Division  contributes  to  the  VCU 
Annual  Eund. 

The  efforts  of  the  noininating 
committee,  chaired  bv  Gordon  P. 
Bruce,  are  sincerelv  appreciated.  In 
addition,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
extend  the  appreciation  of  all  alumni 
to  the  iminediate  past-president, 
Charles  B.  McEee,  Jr.,  who  has  served 
the  association  with  dedication  and 
untiring  enthusiasm.  His  membership 
on  the  Presidential  Search  Assistance 
Coinmittee  and  his  able  representation 
of  those  who  studied  here  highlight  his 
term  of  ofhce. 

To  those  who  have  ended  theii 
tenure  as  members  of  the  board,  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  association  and 
the  universitv.  Thev  are:  Rov  B. 
Amason,  Goidon  P.  Bruce,  Ravmond 
M.  Carmines,  Anne  P.  Satterfield,  and 
Charles  B.  Snnthers.  Mrs.  Satterfield 
now  serves  as  a  member  of  the  VCU 
Board  of  Visitors. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
board  and  the  Office  of  Alumni  Ac- 
tivifies  to  accomplish  inanv  of  the  goals 
mutuallv  shared  bv  the  alumni 
association  and  Virgiina  Common- 
wealth Universitv. 

Guv  E.  Webb,  Jr.  '53 

Preside  rit 


Nursing 

(ireetings  to  all  nursing  alumni.  .Sum- 
mer is  almost  behind  us  and  fall  is  on 
the  wav,  bringing  with  it  the  election  of 
the  Nursing  Alumni  .Association  board 
and  the  Nursing  Lectureship. 

All  alumni  who  wish  to  vote  in  the 
tall  elections  must  he  active  members 
in  the  Nursing  .'Mumni  .Association.  A 
donation  to  the  VCU  .Annual  Fund  en- 
titles anv  nursing  alumnus  to  active 
membership  and  voting  privileges.  If 
vou  would  like  to  serve  on  the  board, 
please  let  me  know  prior  to  September 
15,  1975.  bv  writing  to  me,  Ellen  Man- 
.son.  at  P.O.  Box  204,  Washington, 
Virginia  22747. 

The  Nursing  Lectureship  will  be 
held  November  14,  1975.  The  speaker 
will  be  Dr.  Madeline  Leininger,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Nursing  at  the  Uni- 
versitv of  Utah.  A  luncheon  for 
alumni  will  be  held  prior  to  the  lecture. 
I  hope  to  see  all  of  vou  thei  e. 

Ellen  C.  Manson  '67 
Prcsiili'iit 


Hospital  Administration 

The  alumni  association  of  the  Depail- 
ment  of  Hospital  and  Health  .Adminis- 
tration will  conclude  another  vear  of 
activitv  at  their  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  on  August  18,  1975. 
The  meeting  will  take  place  in  the 
01ive-Harve\'  Room  at  McCoiniiik 
Place  at  12:00  noon.  At  that  time  ne\x 
officers  will  be  elected  and  installed. 
Alumni  will  also  receive  reports  from 
committees  which  have  been  working 
closelv  with  facultx'  members  on  mat- 
ters of  great  importance  to  the  depart- 
ment, students,  and  alumni. 

Highlights  of  the  past  vear  inckided 
the  presentation  of  the  Robert  S. 
Hudgens  Award  and  the  Charles  P. 
C^ardwell,  Jr.  Lecture.  These  two 
events,  which  honor  men  who  gave  so 
much  to  the  Medical  C:ollege  of  Vir- 
ginia, weie  held  in  Chicago  last  Eeb- 
ruarv. 

The  alumni  and  the  alumni  associa- 
tion extend  their  heartiest  congratula- 
tions lo  the  Class  of  1975  which 
graduated  this  past  spring.  We  hope 
that  each  of  \'ou  is  planning  to  become 
an  active  member  of  the  alumni 
association. 

To  all  itlumni.  I  extend  mv  sincere 


appreciation  for  vour  fine  cooperation 
and  assistance  during  the  past  \'ear. 
You  have  indeed  made  it  a  pleasure  to 
serve  vou  as  president.  See  vou  in 
Chicago. 

William  H.  Green,  Jr.  '61 
Prcsitlciit 


School  of  Social  Work 

The  School  of  Social  Work  Alumni 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
June  21,  1975,  at  the  Executive  Motor 
Inn  in  Richmond.  We  were  pleased  to 
have  so  many  of  you  present  to  renew 
old  acquaintances  and  learn  of  the 
latest  developments  at  the  school  froin 
Dean  Elaine  Rothenberg. 

There  are  manv  new  and  innovative 
things  occurring!  This  vear  saw  the 
graduation  of  the  first  one-vear  class. 
Within  the  next  two  \ears  a  doctoral 
progiam  will  be  initiated.  Also,  there 
is  a  shift  in  curriculum  to  place  added 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  social  work 
skills  in  specific  settings. 

During  the  coming  vear  the  alumni 
board  plans  to  have  quarterlv  meetings 
to  which  all  alumni  ate  invited.  These 
will  be  held  in  September,  Januarv, 
.April,  and  June.  You  will  receive  fur- 
ther information  in  our  newsletter. 

We  are  beginning  to  plan  an  anni- 
versarv  celebration  for  1977  when  the 
School  of  Social  Work  will  be  sixtv  vears 
old.  We  welcome  vour  suggestions  and 
assistance  in  making  this  a  noteworthy 
occasion. 

Your  alumni  board  attempts  lo  pro- 
vide feedback  to  the  school  concerning 
the  changing  needs  in  the  professional 
comniunitv  that  relate  to  the  training 
of  social  wcjrkers.  Please  give  us  vour 
thoughts  on  this  important  matter.  We 
hope  to  hear  from  manv  of  vou  and  to 
see  vou  at  our  ineetings. 

Wilda  M.  Ferguson  '73 
PresiilenI 
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Whatever  happened  to... 


1950s 

Marvin  H.  Goldstein  (pharniac\ 
'50;  nieditine  '57)  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  nieditine  at  the  Mount  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine  in  New  York  Citv. 
W.  Ward  Jackson  (fine  arts  '51; 
master  of  fine  arts  '52),  a  native  of 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  retentlv  judged 
the  seventeenth  annual  Petersburg 
Area  Arts  League  Art  Festival.  Jack- 
son has  had  numerous  one-man 
shows,  and  one  of  his  paintings.  The 
Ganliii,  was  exhibited  in  the  White 
House  after  being  acquired  bv  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  archivist  and 
head  of  the  viewing  program  at  the 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  in 
New  York  Citv  and  is  advisory  editor 
of  the  Art  Mow  Gallery  Guide. 

Barbara  Beard  Markham  Steward 
(occupational  therap\  "52)  received 
her  master  of  science  degree  in  learn- 
ing disabilities  last  vear  from  South- 
ern Connecticut  State  College.  She 
currentiv  is  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  neu  occupational  therapy  pro- 
gram at  Quinnipiac  College  in 
Hamden,  Connecticut. 

Earl  Brown,  Jr.  (medicine  '53)  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  United  States  Navv, 
Brown,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Navy  Medical  Corps  for  twenty- 
two  years,  is  now  commanding  officer 
of  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center 
in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  In  that  capa- 
city, he  commands  not  only  the 
Bethesda  Medical  Center,  but  also 
Naval  hospitals  at  Quantico,  Annapo- 
lis, and  Patuxent  River,  Mar\land, 
and  the  Regional  Medical  Cliiuc  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Warren  Memorial  Hospital,  located 
in  Front  Roval,  Virginia,  has  named 
Donald  H.  McNeill,  Jr.  (medicine  '54) 
medical  direcKjr  of  emergency  room 
services.  Dr.  McNeill  previously  had  a 
general  practice  in  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, for  twelve  years;  he  also  worked 
five  years  in  the  emergency  rooiri  at 
Winchester  Memorial  Hospital. 

Janet  Smith  Ward  (music  education 
'57)  of  Burleson,  Texas,  received  the 
degree  of  master  of  church  music 
during  May  commencetnent  exercises 
at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 


1960s 

Altamont  Dickerson,  Jr.  (master  of 
science,  rehabilitation  counseling  '61) 
has  been  named  director  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  Before  joining  the 
department  in  1956  as  a  rehabilitation 
counselor,  he  worked  at  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Fish- 
ersville,  Virginia,  as  a  supervisor. 

Marvin  M.  Brown  (retailing  '63) 
has  received  a  citation  from  the  Wis- 
consin State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  his  contributions  in 
the  field  of  distributive  education. 
The  citation  is  in  appreciation  of  his 
work  in  developing  curriculum  ma- 
terials for  marketing,  merchandising, 
and  distributive  education  programs 
in  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  He  presently 
is  assistant  professor  of  retailing  at 
Christopher  Newport  College  in  New- 
port News,  Virginia. 

Clifford  M.  Ford  (music  "63),  a 
body  builder  from  Glen  Allen,  Vir- 
ginia, has  won  numerous  phvsique 
titles,  including  Mr.  Virginia,  Mr. 
Atlantic,  Mr.  All  South,  Mr.  Shangri- 
La,  Mr.  Eastern  U.S.A.,  and  Mr. 
Monumental  Over  35.  He  was  pic- 
tured in  the  July-August,  1975,  issue 
of  Muscular  Dcvi'lopmcnt  Magazine, 
a  national  magazine  devoted  to  the 
sports  of  weight  lifting  and  body 
building. 

Ben  b.  Gunter  (interior  design  '63), 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  Design  at  VCU,  has  been 
elected  to  serve  a  second  term  as 
president  of  the  Interior  Design 
Education  Council,  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  some  250  interior  design 
educators  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Korea.  Gunter  has  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Accreditation  Committee  of  the 
Foundation  for  Interior  Design  Edu- 
cation Research  and  has  chaired 
accreditation  teams  at  institutions 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  Orange  Mental  Health  Clinic 
in  Orange,  Virginia,  has  hired  Doris 
Ann  Dawson  (social  welfare  '64; 
master  of  social  work  '68)  to  work  in 
its  new  day-treatment  program.  The 
program  is  intended  to  provide  dav- 
to-dav  service  for  clients  suffering 
from  emotional  stress  who  might 
otherwise  be  confined  to  a  hospital. 
Miss  Dawscjn  was  a  social  worker  with 


the  Richmond  welfare  department  for 
twelve  years  before  taking  her  new 
position. 

Cynthia  Fleet  Morgan  (business 
education  '64)  has  been  appointed  a 
reading  teacher  under  a  federally 
fundeci  program  for  the  Middlesex 
County  (Virginia)  School  S\stcm.  Mrs. 
Morgan  is  from  Hampton,  Virginia, 
where  she  has  had  several  years  of 
teaching  experience. 

Douglas  J.  Burford  (advertising 
'65),  president  of  Burford  and  Robin- 
son Advertising  Agencv  in  Rich- 
mond, has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Richmond  Society  of  Communicat- 
ing Arts. 

H.  Crawford  Hammersley  (adver- 
tising '65)  has  been  named  manager 
of  advertising  for  the  Rochester  Cor- 
poration in  Culpeper,  Virginia. 
Hammersley  previously  spent  six 
years  in  various  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  capacities  with  the  General 
Electiic  C^ompanv.  He  is  a  native  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Ann  Frederick  Houston  (social 
science  '65;  master  of  science,  re- 
habilitation counseling  '67)  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Virginia  Correctional  Center  for 
Women.  Mrs.  Houston  worked  at  the 
Bon  Air  (Virginia)  Learning  Center 
as  assistant  superintendent  and  later 
as  superintendent.  She  also  is  a  part- 
time  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  at  VC:U. 

Daniel  P.  Small  (accouiuing  '65) 
was  awarded  the  Juris  Doctor  degree 
bv  the  Marshall-Wythe  School  of 
Law  at  the  C:ollege  of  William  and 
Mary  during  their  June  commence- 
ment exercises.  Small  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Virginia  Bar  and  has 
joined  the  firm  of  McNamara  and 
Smith  in  Hampton,  Virginia. 

Delta  Psi  Omega  dramatic  fra- 
ternity at  Shenandoah  College  and 
C:;onservatory  of  Music  has  named 
Lynn  L.  Sams  (drama  '66)  to  honor- 
ary membership.  He  was  nominated 
for  his  work  as  a  set  designer.  A  resi- 
dent of  Winchester,  Virginia,  Sams 
has  been  involved  with  numerous 
productions  at  Shenandoah  College 
and  with  the  annual  .^pple  Blossom 
Festival  pageant. 

Marshall  S.  Vaughan  (business  '66; 
master  of  science,  business  '69)  is  an 
agent  with  Banker's  Life  and  Casualty 
Company  in  Roanoke,  Virginia.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Lydia  Powers 
(English  education  '68). 
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Susan  Griswoid  Brown  (fine  arts 
'67)  was  one  of  three  alumni  invited 
to  judge  entries  in  the  1975  Student 
Art  Show  at  VCU.  Mrs.  Broun,  a 
native  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  has 
been  a  Virginia  Museum  Fellow  and 
has  won  numerous  awards  in  various 
exhibits  and  shows,  the  James  River 
Juried  Exhibit  being  one  of  the  most 
prestigious.  She  has  been  teaching  art 
at  Richard  Bland  College  since  1967. 

The  Old  Dominion  Chapter  of  the 
Public  Relations  Societv  of  Ameritan 
recenth'  announced  that  Claude  V. 
Cliborne  (advertising  '67)  has 
achieved  the  highest  professional 
status  in  the  public  relations  field  b\ 
successfullv  completing  written  and 
oral  examinations.  Cliborne  has  been 
with  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Companv  in  Richmond  since  1969;  he 
currentlv  is  senior  public  relations 
representative.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Judith  Rover  (sociologv  '68). 

John  T.  Thios  (master  of  science, 
clinical  ps\chologv  "67)  has  been  listed 
in  the  1975  eclition  of  Outstanding 
Educators  of  Ami-rica.  Thios  joined 
Richard  Bland  College  in  Petersburg. 
Virginia,  in  1968  as  assistant  prcjfes- 
sor  of  psvchologv  and  presentlv  is 
admissions  officer  and  counselor. 

Michael  P.  Grim  (journalism  '68) 
recentlv  wrote  a  five-part  article  for 
the  Richmond  Timcs-Dispatch  on  crime 
in  the  Richmond  metropolitan  area. 
Grim  has  covered  crime,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  general  assignments  for 
the  newspaper  since  1970.  He  also 
served  with  the  LI.  S.  Armv  in  South 
Vietnam  and  is  now  married  to  the 
former  Sayre  Graves  (English  '73). 

Michael  William  Kaluta  (fine  arts 
'68)  lives  in  New  York  Citv  where  he 
is  an  illustrator  of  comic  books.  He 
has  drawn  The  Shadow,  covers  for  Bat- 
man and  Detective  Comics,  and  a  strip 
for  the  \atiinial  Lampoon. 

Robert  M.  Malatin  (biologv  '68)  has 
joined  Dr.  Herbert  O'Dell  as  an  as- 
sociate in  his  practice  of  optometrv  in 
Tappahannock,  Virginia.  A  graduate 
of  the  Southern  College  of  Optometrv 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Dr.  Malatin 
is  also  doing  research  in  eve  distortion 
at  MCV. 

Louise  Rose  Bennett  (tommuniia- 
tion  arts  and  design  '69)  currentlv  is 
art  director  of  KVVSV-TV  in  Pullman, 
Washington.  Previouslv,  she  was 
president  of  her  own  photographv 
company  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  and 
was  assistant  art  director  for  a  TV 
station  in  Johnson  C;itv,  Tennessee. 
Mrs.    Bennett    is    a    member    of   the 


National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters'  steering  committee. 
Recentlv  she  won  eight  awards  for 
graphic  excellent  e. 

Beatrice  Wynn  Bush  (dramatic  arts 
and  speech  '69),  director  of  student 
activities  at  VCU's  West  Campus,  has 
received  a  commendation  from  the 
National  Entertainment  Conference 
for  her  service  on  the  conference's 
board  of  directors  for  the  past  two 
vears.  Mrs.  Bush  is  one  of  twentv-one 
members  on  the  board  which  repre- 
sents more  thati  600  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States.  She 
is  married  to  Milton  R.  Bush  (master 
of  education,  administration  and 
supervision  '73). 

George  M.  Ray  (musit  education 
'69)  graduated  in  Mav  from  Radford 
College  with  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  music  education.  Rav  was  a 
church  choir  director  for  three  vears 
and  currentlv  is  emploved  as  an  in- 
strumental music  teacher  in  the 
Botetourt  Countv  (Virginia)  School 
Svstem. 

George  S.  Roland  (painting  and 
prinlmaking  "69)  was  one  of  three 
alumni  invited  to  judge  entries  in  the 
1975  Student  Art  Show  at  VC:U. 
Roland  is  a  meinber  of  the  art  facultv 
at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Roxanne  and  Company,  a  Rich- 
mond advertising  agencv.  has  named 
William  J.  Shea,  Jr.  (coinmercial  art 
'69)  its  creative  director.  He  pre- 
viouslv was  with  the  Clinton  E.  Frank 
Agencv  in  Richmond. 

1970s 

Ted  R.  Abernathy  (medicine  '70) 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Association  of  Drug  Programs. 
Dr.  Abernathy  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Adolescent  Clinic  at  MCV. 

Thomas  E.  Baker  (social  welfare 
'70).  an  associate  professor  in  the 
adniinistrati(^n  of  justice  program  at 
Paul  D.  Camp  Communitx'  College  in 
Franklin,  Virginia,  received  his 
master's  degree  in  rehabilitation 
counseling  from  VCU  in  Mav.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Jane  Piland 
(elementary  education  '74). 

J.  Sam  Park  (master  of  social  work 
'70)  received  his  doctorate  in  social 
work  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  June.  Dr.  Park  has  re- 
turned to  Kwangju,  Korea,  to  work  as 
the  director  of  Kwangju  Bo\s  Town. 

Marjorie  Gillespie  Belshee  (master 
of  science,  distributive  education  '71) 
was  the  speaker  at  the  annual  banc|uet 
of  the    Alleghenv    Count\    (Virginia) 


high  school  chapter  of  the  Distribu- 
tive Education  Clubs  of  America.  Mrs. 
Belshee,  who  currentlv  is  chairman  of 
the  business,  humanities,  and  social 
sciences  department  at  Dabnev  S. 
Lancaster  Communitv  College,  pre- 
viouslv was  assistant  state  supervisor 
of  distributive  education. 

Kiran  K.  Crooks  (medicine  '71)  has 
been  promoted  to  major  in  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force.  A  native  of  Richmond, 
Crooks  is  assigned  to  Altus  AFB, 
Oklahoma,  as  chief  of  aeromedical 
service. 

J.  Douglas  Gardner  (advertising 
'71)  of  Richmond  is  in  charge  of 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  for 
the  Virginia  Paper  Compain.  (jard- 
ner's  wife,  the  former  Noel  Walsh 
(voice,  piancj  '68;  master  of  edu- 
cation, elementary  education  '74)  is  a 
teacher  for  the  Henrico  Countv 
(Virginia)  School  System. 

The  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  of  Virginia  Beach,  Vir- 
ginia, has  named  Kathleen  M.  Lock- 
wood  (drama  education  '71)  its  drama 
supervisor.  Miss  Lockwood  is  forming 
acting  classes  for  children,  teens,  and 
senior  citizens.  She  concentrates  cjn 
environmental  theatre,  whereby  plavs 
are  produced  in  such  settings  as 
parks,  hospitals,  senior  citizens' 
centers,  orphanages,  and  convalescent 
homes. 

Rebecca  Jones  Bryant  (sociology 
'72)  graduated  with  a  )inis  Doctor 
degiee  in  law  from  the  T.C.  Williains 
School  of  Law  at  the  University  of 
Richmond  during  May  cominence- 
ment  exercises.  Mrs.  Bryant  is  a 
member  of  Delta  Theta  Phi  law 
fraternity.  Her  husband,  Samuel  F. 
Bryant,  received  his  master  of  educa- 
tion degree  in  counselor  education 
from  VCU  this  spring. 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualt\  Companv 
has  named  William  A.  Caplan  (retail- 
ing '72)  as  one  cjf  their  top  1974  pro- 
ducers in  the  college  marketing  sales 
division.  Caplan  sells  life  insurance  to 
seniors  and  graduate  students  in  the 
Ric  hmond  area. 

Douglas  W.  Flinchum  (drama 
education  '72)  \sas  stage  manager  for 
four  summer  productions  at  Mill 
Mountain  Playhouse,  located  in 
Roanoke,  Virginia.  Flinchum,  who 
has  had  theater  experience  in  New 
York,  Maryland,  and  New  Hamp- 
shiie,  is  administrative  assistant  for 
the  Virginia  Museum  Theatre's 
repertorv  companv  in  Richmond. 
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Norfolk  entertainer  Kenneth  H. 
Hicks  (drama  '72)  rctentiv  performed 
in  an  American  Heritage  and  Per- 
forming Arts  program  for  a  Norfolk 
woman's  club.  Hicks  fias  also  ap- 
peared in  the  role  of  John  Adams  in 
The  Common  Glory  production  at 
Colonial  Williamsburg. 

Elaine  S.  Mitchell  (dramatic  arts 
and  speech  "72),  who  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  late  Jean  Harlow, 
has  been  signed  for  a  role  in  the  up- 
coming Universal  Pictures  produc- 
tion, Low/wrc/ rt»r/ G«ft/r.  Miss  Nhtchell, 
who  lives  in  Holhwood,  acts  under 
the  name  Elaine  Marlowe.  V\'hen  she 
was  a  freshman  at  VC\]  she  choreo- 
graphed Gxpsy,  for  which  she  received 
the  Ravmond  Hodges  award. 

H.  Dale  Proctor  (historv  and 
social  science  education  '72)  gradu- 
ated in  Ma\'  from  Southeastern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminarv  with  the 
master  of  divinitv-religion  education 
degree.  Proctor  presentlv  is  pastor  of 
Eureka  Baptist  Church,  Kevsville, 
Virginia. 

Phillip  Trumbo  (jjainling  and 
printmaking  '72),  a  voung  Richmond 
artist  with  a  growing  reputation  as  a 
painter,  filmmaker,  and  cartoonist, 
was  the  subject  of  a  feature  article  in 
Arts  in  Virginia,  a  magazine  published 
by  the  Virginia  Museum. 

Kenneth  Valentin  (law  cnfoi ce- 
ment '72;  master  of  science,  rehabili- 
tation counseling  '75)  is  working  as  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  coimselor  at 
Central  State  Hospital  in  Petersbiug, 
Virginia.  Valentin  is  a  native  of  Brent- 
wood, New  York. 

Catholic  Universit\-  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  named  Errett  H.  Callahan, 
Jr.  (master  of  fine  arts,  painting  and 
printmaking  '73)  to  membership  iti 
Sigma  Xi,  an  honorary  research 
society.  Callahan,  who  is  working  on 
his  doctorate  in  anthropology  at 
Catholic  University,  teaches  several 
courses  in  archeology  at  VCU. 

Ernest  E.  Gains  (ps\chologv  "73) 
has  finished  his  first  year  of  medical 
school  at  Southwestern  University  in 
the  Philippines.  He  is  from  Beltsville, 
Mar\land. 

Judith  Fletcher  Loukes  (master  of 
education,  special  education  '73) 
teaches  a  class  of  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  in  St.  Augustine, 
Florida.  She  also  is  on  the  executive 
board  <jf  "Jam  House,"  a  center  which 
counsels  those  with  drug  pr(]l)lems. 


The  U.  S.  Air  Force  has  promoted 
John  F.  Monacell  (dentistry  '73)  to 
the  tank  of  captain.  Captain  Monacell 
is  an  orthodontist  at  the  USAE  (ilinii 
on  Okinawa. 

Air  National  Guard  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Sidney  G.  Morton,  Jr.  (science 
'73)  has  been  awarded  silver  wings  at 
Moodv  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  fol- 
lowing his  completion  of  pilot  train- 
ing. Morton's  new  assignment  is  at 
Byrd  International  Airport,  Sandston, 
Virginia,  ^\■here  he  will  flv  the  F-105 
Thunclerchief. 

Virginia  filmmaker  Charles  E.  No- 
land,  Jr.  (communii  ation  arts  and 
design  '73)  received  honorable 
mention  for  his  film  Circavide  at  the 
,\nn  Arbor  Film  Festival  screening 
held  recently  at  VCU.  Circavide  is  an 
experimental  film  involving  animation 
and  multi-exposures.  Noland  is  from 
Hagerstow  11,  Maryland. 

James  B.  Vigen  (history  '73)  cur- 
renlh  is  a  student  at  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  a  program  leading  to  the 
master  of  divinity  degree.  As  part  of 
that  program  Vigen  has  been  as- 
signed to  a  fourteen-month  internship 
in  Oslo,  Norway,  at  the  American  Lu- 
theran Congregation,  which  ministers 
to  the  English-speaking  population  of 
that  city. 

Kenneth  W.  Willis  (crafts  '73),  a 
graduate  student  in  the  crafts  depart- 
ment at  VCU,  recently  had  a  month- 
long  exhibit  of  his  work  at  the  Eric 
Sthindler  Gallery  in  Richmond. 
V\'illis's  display  existed  of  functional 
and  nonfunctional  pieces  in  wood. 

Jonathan  Luke  Andrews  (adminis- 
lialioii  of  justice  and  public  safety 
'74)  was  awarded  a  master  of  public 
administration  degree  June  8  at  the 
Capitol  Campus  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  in  Middletown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Virginia  filmmaker  F.  Wayne  Carey 
(ccjmmunication  arts  and  design  '74) 
received  honorable  mention  for  his 
film  The  Blue  Room  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
Film  Festival  screening  held  recently 
at  VCU.  The  Blue  Room  is  a  social 
documentary  on  prostitution.  He  is 
from  Danville,  Virginia. 

John  Dandridge,  Jr.  (master  of 
hospital  administration  '74),  who  has 
been  an  administrative  assistant  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  Hospitals 
for  a  year,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  administrator.  Dandridge 
has  primary  responsibility  for  the 
admitting  and  medical  records  func- 
tions, which  include  about  150 
employees  and  14, 000, 000  pages  of 
medical  records. 


Dennis  B.  Draper,  Jr.  (master  of 
social  work  '75)  is  director  of  social 
services  in  Powhatan,  Virginia,  He 
lives  in  Fork  Union,  Virginia. 

William  G.  Haneke  (master  of 
hospital  administration  '75)  has  been 
named  assistant  administrator  of  MCV 
Hospitals.  Haneke  received  his  under- 
graduate degree  in  civil  engineering 
from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  later  served  in  South 
Vietnam.  Haneke's  administrative 
duties  include  unit  management,  vol- 
unteer services,  housekeeping,  and 
physical  and  occupational  therapy. 

Paul  S.  Woody  (English  '75)  is 
working  as  an  editorial  assistant  in  the 
publications  office  at  VCU.  Woody 
was  editor  of  the  Communweallh  Times, 
the  campus  newspaper,  during  the 
1974-75  school  year. 
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Letters 


With  this  issue  oj  VCU  Magazine  loe  are 
institutuig  what  we  hope  will  become  a 
regular  department  uj  the  magazine — a 
letters  to  the  editor  section.  It's  juture,  how- 
ever, is  dependent  upon  correspondence 
from  you.  Signed  letters  Jrom  alumni, 
faculty,  and  friends  will  be  published  pro- 
vided that  they  are  related  to  VCU  Maga- 
zine and  Its  content.  Please  address  such 
correspondence  to  Editor,  VCU  Magazine, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  828 
West  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23284.  We  shall  reseme  the  right  to  edit 
letters  for  reasons  of  space  and  clarity. 


Man  or  human? 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  VCU  Maga- 
zine, you  ran  an  article  entitled  "Joy  and 
Pain."  The  article  itself  was  quite 
interesting,  but  the  introduction  was 
distressing  to  me. 

This  is  International  Women's  Year, 
and  a  good  time  for  all  of  us  to  trv  to 
change  our  masculine  predilections. 
People  in  publishing  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  speech  patterns  of  all 
of  us,  so  it  is  most  important  for  vou 
people  to  start  using  the  word  human 
when  that  is  what  vou  mean,  and  using 
the  word  man  when  vou  mean  specifi- 
cally a  male  of  the  human  species,  ^'ou 
might  even  suggest  an  awareness  of  this 
problem  to  vour  interviewees  in  the 
future. 

Roberta  Pikser 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Theater 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 


Making  today  count 

Let  me  commend  vou  on  the  high 
quality  of  articles  in  the  VCU  Magazine. 
I  found  the  articles  in  the  June  issue 
about  Make  Todav  Count[an  organiza- 
tion of  the  terminallv  ill]  particularlv 
interesting  in  that  we  are  dealing  with 
more  and  more  terminal  patients  each 
dav.  Could  vou  furnish  anv  informa- 
tion as  to  whom  I  mav  contact  to  get 
information  about  Make  Todav 
Count?  Is  this  a  national  organization 
or  a  local  group?  I  would  appreciate 
any  help  which  you  can  give  me. 

Wyoma  Garter  Mooney  '65 
Chief  Phvsical  Therapist 
Dorchester  General  Hospital 
Cambridge,  Marvland 


I  recentlv  received  a  copv  of  the  VCU 
Magazine  dated  June,  1975.  I  am  verv 
impressed  with  the  article  on  Make 
Today  Count  and  was  happv  to  read 
about  friends  like  Judv  Eason,  Neal 
Kooiman,  and  Pat  Prest. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  that 
vour  article  did  not  identifv  the  affilia- 
tion and  sponsorship  that  the  Rich- 
mond Area  Unit  of  the  American 
Cancer  Societv  has  with  the  Make 
Todav  Count  organization.  This 
perhaps  could  be  somehow  amended 
in  future  publications. 

There  are  manv  Make  Todav  Count 
members  and  friends,  including  Or- 
ville  Kellv  [founder  of  Make  Todav 
Count],  who  would  like  to  have  a  copv 
of  this  publication.  I  would  appreciate 
as  manv  copies  as  \<)u  might  spare.  I 
can  assure  you  that  they  will  not  gather 
an\-  dust. 

Thomas  C.  Watson 
Program  Coordinator 
Richmond  Aiea  Unit 
American  Cancer  Society 
Richinond,  Virginia 


We  regret  that  the  article  in  the  fune  issue 
about  Make  Today  Count  Jailed  to  mention 
that  the  Richmond  chapter  is  affiliated  and 
sponsored  by  the  Richmond  Area  Unit  o] 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  Those  desiring 
more  injormation  about  this  national 
organization  Jor  the  terminally  ill  may  con- 
tact the  Richmond  Area  Unit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  2500  Monument 
Avenue,  Richmond,  Virginia  23220; 
telephone  8041359-1308. 


We  are  what  we  eat 

I  am  reallv  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
MCV/VCU  communitv,  and  vour 
recent  publications  are  worth  all  the 
work  and  praise  thev  have  achieved. 
Although  mv  program  lasted  onh  one 
vear,  it  was  verv  rewarding  to  work  at 
and  to  be  a  part  of  MCV.  However,  I 
feel  the  dietetic  internship  program 
really  deserves  a  bit  more  mention  in 
vour  publications.  I  realize  it  is  not  an 
actual  degiee  program,  but  it  is  a  post- 
graduate program  leading  to  national 
certification  as  a  registered  dietitian. 
The  state  of  Virginia  and  MCV 
definitelv  need  to  be  recognized  for 
their  dietetic  internship  program.  It  is 
one  of  only  two  such  programs  in  Vir- 
ginia and  one  of  an  estimated  seventv 
such  programs  in  the  nation.  Further- 
more, the  role  of  nutrition/dietetics  in 
comprehensive  health  care  is  receiving 
more  and  moie  emphasis. 


Please  give  this  program  some 
thought  and  consideration  for  vour 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  VCU/MCV 
communitv.  Your  support  for  this 
program  is  reallv  needed. 

Maggie  Cramer  '73 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Words  of  praise 

As  graduates  of  VCU,  mv  husband  and 
I  enjoy  reading  "Whatever  happened 
to  ...  "  verv  much.  We  hope  vou  will 
continue  to  produce  the  outstanding 
magazine  that  vou  are  now  producing. 

Kathy  Sheeley  '66 
Clalitornia,  Maryland 


Changes  of  address 

Although  I  have  been  divorced  for 
over  a  vear  and  it  is  mv  husband  who 
is  the  alumnus  of  VC:U,  I  am  still 
receiving  the  i'CU  Magazine.  Somehow 
it  even  managed  to  get  mv  new  address 
and  follow  me  to  North  Carolina. 

However,  I  am  grateful  for  receiving 
it  as  I  enjoy  the  magazine  from  both  a 
personal  and  professional  viewpoint. 
I'm  confident  the  magazine  will  con- 
tinue in  the  same  excellence  of  former 
vears. 

Wilma  K.  Mathews 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


//  you're  moving,  please  send  us  your  new 
address  loell  in  advance  so  that  you  can 
continue  to  receive  the  VCU  Magazine 
uninterrupted,  fust  telling  the  post  office 
your  new  address  is  not  quite  enough;  it 
will  not  forward  VCU  Magazine  unless 
you  pay  Jor  the  extra  postage.  After  each 
mailing,  over  1 ,300  copies  oJ  the  magazine 
are  undelivered  because  of  incorrect  ad- 
dresses. And  each  correct  address  supplied 
by  the  post  ojfice  costs  us  ten  cents. 

IJ  your  spouse  is  also  an  alumnus  and 
you  are  presently  receiving  two  copies  of 
the  magazine,  please  let  us  know  so  that  we 
can  eliminate  duplicate  mailings. 

And  parents,  if  your  son  or  daughter  no 
longer  lives  at  home  but  still  receives  the 
VCU  Magazine  at  your  address,  please 
notify  us  oJ  their  current  mailing  address 
and  we'll  correct  our  records.  Thank  you. 
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Paris  and  Canciin 


PARIS,  the  city  of  eternal  youth,  awaits  you 
for  eight  glorious  davs  and  seven  fun-filled 
nights,  November  10-18,  1975.  You  will  depart 
from  Dulles  Airport  near  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
the  evening  of  November  10.  In  approximately 
eight  hours  you'll  awaken  to  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  Paris.  You  can  spend  your  time: 

•  seeing  the  famous  sights,  such  as  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Champs- 
Elysees 

•  sampling  some  of  the  finest  cuisine  in  the 
world 

•  shopping  for  elegant  clothes  and  perfumes 

•  enjoving  the  array  of  night-life 

•  or  just  relaxing  along  the  Seine 

All  this  and  more  can  be  yours  for  $399* 
plus  a  15%  tax  and  service  charge.  This  price 
includes  round  trip  jet  transportation,  deluxe 
hotel  accommodations,  continental  breakfast 
daily,  a  festive  welcome  dinner,  a  lour  of  the 
city,  and  a  gala  farewell  cocktail  party  and 
dinner. 

CANCUN,  the  Caribbean's  newest  resort,  is 
your  escape  from  the  winter  doldrums, 
January  19-26,  1975.  An  island  paradise  off 
the  northeast  tip  of  Mexico's  Yucatan  Penin- 
sula, Canciin  has  fourteen  miles  of  white,  sandy 


beaches  and  temperatures  averaging  eighty 
degrees  year  round.  Here  you  can: 

•  explore  the  nearby  Mayan  archaeological 
sites 

•  play  tennis  and  golf  or  go  snorkling  and 
diving 

•  shop  for  outstanding  values  in  native 
Mayan  crafts 

•  sun  on  the  beaches  of  the  Caribbean  or 
pool-side 

•  or  just  relax  to  your  heart's  content. 

The  price  of  the  eight  days  and  seven  nights 
in  Canciin  is  an  unbelievably  low  $299*  plus  a 
15%  tax  and  service  charge.  The  price  includes 
round  trip  jet  transportation  from  Dulles 
Airport  and,  of  course,  deluxe  hotel 
accommodations. 

These  tours  are  offered  for  alumni,  faculty, 
and  staff  of  Virginia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sity and  their  immediate  families.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  the  Alumni 
Activities  Office,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  828  West  Franklin  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  23284.  Telephone: 
804/770-7125. 

•  prices  subject  to  change 


WATCH  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  FUTURE  TRIPS  TO  RUSSIA,  LONDON,  AND  VIENNA. 
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Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
Alumni  Activities/Development  Offices 
828  West  Franklin  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia  23284 
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